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SUCCESS Elementary Science Books. 
UNPRECEDENTED | FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


By PAUL BERT, 




















= r * . . Ex-Mi of Educatic F . 
The Natural Course in Music has just been| PPE es eg be enes regen ee 
adopted for use in the public schools of | By WM. H. GREENE, M.D. 
is . ° ° e | In Seven Parts, as follows ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Coatesville, Pa. I. Animals; II. Plants; III. Stones ond Soils; IV. Physics; 
Milwaukee, Wis. Media, Pa. iv. Chemistry; VI. Animal Physiology ; VII. Vegetable Physiology. 
rand Rapids, Mich. cH Sayre, Pa. INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
G P - ete Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones and Soils. - 30 cents. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 4 Lockport, N. Y. | Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 36 cents. 
Williamsport Pa Rome N Vv Complete in one volume, 375 peges, 570 Illustrations, - 60 cents. 
’ . 4 ’ . . oe 
Allentown, Pa. Ithaca, N. Y., and PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 
Titusville, Pa. Olean, N. Y. a) PACE SERS, 
? i 5 ° ‘ TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 
A general recognition of the merits and superi- _ By T. W. GILSON. 
ority of the Matural Course in Music is evidenced| _, {teats of Man, Animals, Plants, Stones, and The Three States 


7 : 3 of Bodies ; and contains Reading Lessons, Summaries, Questions, 
in the fact that although published little more than a| and Subjects for Compositions. 


vear it has been adopted for use in the public schools 186 pages, 272 Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth, price, - - 36 cents, 
¢ ° ar ° These books were written by one of the most renowned scholars of the nineteenth 
of a chain of large cities extending across the COMN-| century. The ability of the author is shown by the wonderful manner in which he has 
P . . simplified the most difficult subjects. By their publication the teaching of Elementary 
tinent from Portland Maine to San Francisco, Cal- Science is made practicable in Graded, Private, and District schools. Their use will 
’ create a thirst for “ natural knowledge,” and lead many to pursue these studies in the 


ifornia, including both cities and many others of equal | more advanced grades of school or in after-life. 
or greater importance, besides hundreds of towns, A COURSE ON ZOOLOGY. 





districts and private schools in all parts of the country.| __2y C. DE MONTMAHOU, and H, BEAUREGARD. 
° ° . Inspector General of Primary Educa- Asst, Naturalist in the Museum 
Such a record in so short a time is unprecedented. tion, Paris. of Nat. Hist., Paris, 


TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 


By WM. H. GREENE, M.D. 
Natural Course in Music Primer and First Reader, each 8.30 ; 





Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each 8.35; Fifth Reader, 368 pages. 12mo. Cloth, profusely illustrated, rs Zn 75 cents. 
8.50: Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D. K, F and G, each This book forms the basis of instruction upon the natural history of animals in the 
series, $4.00. Descriptive circulars giving an excellent idea of secondary schools of France, where a —_ is assigned to the natural and physical 
the purposes, plan, and scope of the system, and testimonials sciences as a means of education. To the French, therefore, we naturally look for the 
showing the favor with which the Course has be-n received by best text-books upon these subjects. The authors’ manner of presenting the subject is 
experienced, successful teachers and competent music critics. that which has been found by experience to excite most interest on the part of pupils, 
sent free on request. Correspondence with reference to exam- and because of this has been productive of the best results, American teachers will 
ination and introduction, cordially invited. not be disappointed in this little book. 
Single copies sent to teachers, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
Washington Square, New York City 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BosTON, ATLANTA; and PORTLAND, ORE. | For sale by all booksellers. 





GO DIXON’S @eEeiSth SxetcuincCrayvon 





Dixon's “Operator” No. 300. 





The three pencils above are having a wide sale to schools all over 

the country. The SKETCHING is the softest; the Operator is the 

next hardest—the CarTeret is the hardest of the three. They all 

have extra large diameter leads. The quality is first-class. They are 

extra soft for sketching and mark deliciously smooth and velvety. 

= | 

ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM MEN- 
TIONING THE NAMES.Q.......cssssssssssssssssssesesees 
IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP 


THEM, MENTION THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
AND SEND 16 CENTS FOR SAMPLEG............ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Teachers Should Specialize 


‘T HERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of this 
country for good commercial teachers—men of broad 





general culture and education, who are specialists in commercial 
work. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has established a depart- 
ment for the training of such teachers, and the demand this year 
for its graduates far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered 
have run all the way from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1896- 
’97 will be limited to twenty-five. Intending applicants should 
send at once for catalogues and particulars. 
Address: SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 




















—e 
Old South Leaflets. 

Eight Old Soutn Leaflets have just been added to this 
invaluable series. No, 66 is a reprint of Winthrop’s | 
famous * Little Speech” on Liberty, trom his Journal; 67, | 
The Bostonian Ebenezer, from Cotton Mather’s Magnalia; | 
8, The Boston Tea Party, trom Governor Hutchinson’s | 
History of Massachusetts Bz ay; 60, Adrian Van der | 
Donck’s Description of New Netherlands in 1655; 70, | 
The Debate in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 on | 

the Rules of Suffraee in Congress; 7:1, Columbus’s 
@ Memorial to Ferdinand and Isabella, on his Second Voyage; 72, The Dutch 
Declaration of Independence in 1581; 73, Captain John Knox’s Account of | 
the Battle of Quebec. The Ol* South Leaflets are finding their way by thous- | 
andsinto schools and colleges, placing in the hands of the people papers ofthe | 
highest value and importance otherwise almost inaccessible. Price, 5 cents | 

acopy. #4. per 100. Send for cc —: e lists, 
Directors of Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston. 

= eo 
The Massachusetts Mutual life insurance (60., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1896. 


Joun A, Hatt, President. H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896. 


Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” shc wing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
was born on the... BN i enchicetichirestssenactictiemaiabaaeseiteeisiacattiel 
My Name is 
a i 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 318. 1!17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST, 


A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. ¢ No. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2, 
































New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 
apparatus. Full Catalogues turnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


nen AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’! Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Satessoen—? 49-1 51 E. Huren St., 
HICAGO, ILL. 


260. page OOM... out, Free to School People. 


For School use as 
FLAGS! = pees by State 


Address : 
Successor to OAK HALL CO., 
} G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass. 


-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
New Many FREE 
De Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 
—DIA Lo GUES UES- 


When in Doubt 


Where to find the Tarr Noiseless Blackboard 
Pointer, Gifford Air-Tight Ink Well, or, 
in fact, Anything in the way of General School 
Supplies, just address a line of inquiry to 


THE W. A. CHOATE CO., 
General School Furnishers, 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 




















READERS will confer a favor by men- 








1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - = Correspondence solicited. _ tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. | ™unicating with advertisers. 
NEW 


PENS. 
For Vertical Writing. 


en =e Fine Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK §& 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


No. 570 Meaium Points, 


ESTERBROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS - 





No 571 Coarse Pcints. 


TEEL PEN CO., “ovo” 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states, 

For twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions 
in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our patrons, for we retain their good will. 
More applications for teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. Write for 
particulars. Address 

; NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
R. L. MYERS & CU., 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 6 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. =f - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iu. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. % King St., West, Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides School of ali Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


For Western Positions LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


viz:-ALBERT & CLAHK, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 





Assists 








Pullman Building, Chicago. 








PHOTOGFAPHS scrocirsom Decoration, 
2 él p Schoolroom Decoration. 
All sizes 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 


Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


> bington St., j 
” Boston, Mass. Wm. fh. Pierce § Zo. 
FROM WEAR 


Save Books “ano tear 


Inside and Out. 


SMALL OULLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N.Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


fastatzc"ece. HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


formation free. 
P. O. BOX 643-B4. 


KINDERGARTEN sums. 


SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 


TRY KELLOGG’S BUREAU. 


The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present 
manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. 
Positions have been filled by this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 
States, in all grades of schools and school work, During the last five years the bright- 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study 
of their abilities together wita the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth. 


Do you want a better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 























J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
East 14TH STREET, 
New YORK. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 185s. 


$3 EAst 14TH Srreet. N, Y. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 

FOR ALL POSITIONS. 
If ae desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
college graduate, aspecial teacher of any kind, 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
to the manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
Perhaps ne would accept a 
When in N. Y. city, please call. Telephone num- 
ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8. KeELLoaG, Manager. 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 





better position. 








ScBook of (Pedagogy 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


co 
HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor, 
* 

Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, prin- 
cipals, professors in normal schools and teachers 
of higher rank. 


« 

Year begins September 30. 
Scholarships, yielding $250. a year to 
holder. 

New Residence Hall for Women. 
ry 


For catalogue address the Dean 


...EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - 


J. M. OLCOTT, = seavqvarrers ror 
W.4&A.K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


N. Y. CITY. 








iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and I mporter, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 











..CIVIL.. 2m 1) STUDENTS 
ENGINEERING ~ 7 PROFESSIONAL MEN 
ying apping 
Mining & Prospecting A and vouNe Ree 
Miostricity afford to lose time from 


Machine Design work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 

The International 
Correspandence Schools, 
* 1A5ONecrenton, Pa. 


Mechanieal Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Arebitectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 


English Branches cae (tte 





Correspondence=Studyp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
partments, including Pe agory Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, story, ete. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 
the time of required residence may be shortened. Work 
commenced at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Correspond- 
ence-Study Dept., CHIcaGo. 
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Absolutely 


DPoaALsa oS 


RaSSee 


Soa 
é 


Pure-Delicgious-Nutritious - 
dese The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER*BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
} MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS- 





=. 


LIMITED 





oy 


— 
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<=) «For Vertical Writing) <—eeee rn) 


VERTICULAR aNnD- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 
cation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COTPIPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 
BCSTON. NEW YORK. 








111 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICACO. 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.”’ 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons. 
i pees from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to' $1.50, postpaid, 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from cl ar type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 5 cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID Mc KAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$I. 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. Always Ready. 
¥ Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. 
Mailed complete, to teachers boxed, with filler, for 1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it, 


Agents’ LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 6, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Wanted 








$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for 


INCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 








TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 





can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 








Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘‘I have used it in my own 
case when suffering from nervous 
exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the 
various forms of nervous debility, and 
it has never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Longest Service 

Highest Grade of Work 

Best Mimeograph Stencils 

Strongest Manifolding Power 
Are characteristics of the 


netCalioraph 


‘Typewriter 





Cul ‘ti Ph: : 
We aig Wipe 
& 4)" 


Our pamphlets will give full information and may be had 
on application. 





American Writing Machine Co.,237 Broadway, New York, U.S 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 
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The Pedagogical Era. 


A young man after much hard struggling found him- 
self a student in Havard university ; it was the goal of 
his ambition ; having obtained it he was extraordinarily 
happy. The course being finished he sought how he 
might become a lawyer, for it appeared to him that only 
the lawyer could rise to eminence. For some time he 
must engage in an occupation that would yield some 
money at once. It is not usually difficult for a Havard 
man to find a position, and this graduate was quickly 
placed for teaching ; he was fairly paid but resigned the 
next year to get into New York so he could attend the 
law school. Teaching and studying law occupied the 
next four years. He was well esteemed asa teacher and 
urged to remain, but his heart was set on lawand he en- 
tered a law office and soon became busy. 

He found himself quite successful and experienced the 
same feeling he had when he was accepted as a student 
in Havard ; the goal he had striven for during probably 
twenty years, had now been reached. He was practic- 
ing law before the noted courts of the great metropolis. 
At this period he became acquainted with a teacher who 
studied under Dr. Jerome Allen at the School of Peda- 
gogy of the New York university, and listened with in- 
terest to what was being done there. It was a new field 
of thought ; and, having a trained mind, he set himself at 
spare moments to see what were the claims of the new 
profession. He read the lives of Pestalozziand Froebel 
—he had scarcely heard their names before. The more 
he read the more interested he became. 

He had taken up law, for it seemed to have a foundation 
of principles under it ; he had turned to teaching merely 
to impart what knowledge he had acquired. Now it 
seemed to him that there were principles in teaching ; 
he took up the study of pedagogy with determination to 
pursue it as thoroughly as he had thatof law. This be- 
ing accomplished he felt that he must teach in the light 
of the principles he had become acquainted with. He 
closed his law office, and was appointed an assistant ina 
high school, where he now is. 

He says he could never have been willing to return to 
the school-room if he had not had the new light on the 
work of teaching gained by his study of pedagogy. 
This leads one to wonder if there are not many teaching 
who are unhappy and who are longing for other employ- 
ment, like law,medicine, or merchandising. Probably one 
half of the men teachers now employed would forsake 
teaching if they could see their way out. While the 
main reason to them is that a chance for gaining more 


money would thus be afforded, another and a very 
potent reason is that teaching isa business without 
principles. As one New York teacher expressed it, 
‘One is just as likely to succeed as another.” 

Now in law and medicine it is generally thought the 
deeper the student goes the more likely he is te suc 
ceed ; this is not wholly true, by any means, but it is a 
very widespread opinion. Believing it as most men 
teachers do, they chafe in their school-rooms because 
they know they are employiug only their lowest, most 
moderate powers: They learned thirty or forty years 
ago that seven nines are sixty-three ; they have imparted 
that fact over and over and over, to-day to impart it 
again. Some one, they think, with half their ability 
could do this as well as they ; as one such expressed it, 
“Teaching is boy’s work ;” that is, a boy could as well 
tell a student that seven nines make sixty-three as a 
grown-up man. In this state of mind the teacher is not 
a happy man. 

But is it not possible for a teacher to ascend to a 
higher position? Can a man bea teacher and feel as 
great a respect for himself as a lawyer? It is probable 
that pedagogy will be a godsend to a vast number of 
teachers ; by this term is meant a knowledge of the 
principles, history, method, and civics of education. 
And the desire for this knowledge has steadily and 
widely increased. In 1888, so many inquiries being re- 
ceived for advice concerning pedagogical study, Epuca- 
TIONAL FOUNDATIONS was issued ; it proved an easy 
means for gaining pedagogical knowledge. Thousands 
want to escape from that kind of teaching which might 
be done just as well by a boy; not that they expect 
thereby toimpart more knowledge in less time, but that 
they will feel they know their business, Along with 
this will come a self-respect that will make them hap- 
pier. 

In the case cited at the opening of this article the 
man entered on teaching, when he became a pedagogist, 
with different teelings from what he did when he emerged 
from Harvard, though possibly hz had no more actual 
knowledge to impart. The teacher must be something 
of an anthropologist ; he must know what other teach- 
ers have thought and discovered ; he must know the 
child’s mind and body, too. He must know the relation 
of the knowledges proposed for the student. A teacher 
who grasps these largely may not teach a student more 
quickly that seven nines are sixty-three, but he will be a 
better person for that student to be with for knowing 
them. 

To illustrate this incident. A teacher in Pennsylva- 
nia had a chronic illness and had had advice deter- 
minined to consult the celebrated Dr. Wier Mitchell ; 
it was not with the expectation of prescription that 
would cure, for he was intelligent enough to know that 
this was impossible. The visit was made, and the re- 
mark w s, “ It was worth the trouble and expense to talk 
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with a man who understands his business so entirely.” 
One would rather have Dr. Mitchell put a plaster on a 
cut than a garrulous barber, as was the practice a hun- 
dred years ago. A man will carry on a country school 
better for being acquainted with pedagogy; at least 
that was the conclusion of the best men in New York 
when in 1845 they formed a state normal school. 

From this it it may be concluded that we are on the 
margin of an educational era. To make it plainer we 
may say that Massachusetts will probably in about ten 
years employ none but college graduates as teachers— 
that is, those having had a four years’ high school 
course and a four years’ college course; in the latter 
obtaining a pedagogical course training; the normal 
schools will by that time extend their courses. New 
York state will probably follow the same course in 
fifteen, possibly twenty years. She now refuses a certi- 
ficate to any who have not had a high school course. 
In this movement the happiness and dignity of the 
teacher are intimately bound up. 


r 


Women and Educational] Progress. 


It was considered quite an innovation when women 
were allowed to become educational officials, but the 
work they have accomplished shows that women are 
natural educators. The work before mankind is so vast 
that men should welcome aid, let it come from what 
source it will. Education is something that relates to 
the whole community ; it has passed beyond the stage 
of being conceived as a luxury, it is one of the press- 
ing necessities. And yet this truth it isnot acted upon; 
we need woman's help. Take the temperance reform, 
for an example ; men have labored at this for fifty 
years, and, while there is a change in the point of view, 
the saloon is a greater power than it was; it is one of 
the powers of the land. Women finally undertook to 
enlighten people on the subject, and it is certain a 
change of opinion is setting in. The adoption of the 
kindergarten in this country is due to the perception of 
its being a just and intelligent way to teach young chil- 
dren. 

The effort to place education on a higher platform 
needs the assistance of women. It may be said the 
main feature of the New Education is that it aims 
towards humanizing children and youth ; this feature, 
overlooked by men, is appreciated by women. The old 
education was characterized by hardness and severity ; 
with the incoming of women as teachers corporal pun- 
ishment has nearly disappeared. Women are in the so- 
ciety of youth from their birth, until they are ten years 
of age in the case of both sexes; in the case of girls, 
several years longer ; from this there results a better 
knowledge of them as human beings ; they will not pre- 
tend they know better than men what things they 
should learn. 

Women can carry out the improvements for comfort 
in the school-houses ; we refer especially to the country 
school-houses. There is not a district where there 
should not be a committee of women to see to the school- 
house and its grounds; we should be glad if such com- 
mittees had some powers to act. The decoration of 
the walls, the paving of walks, the cleanliness of the 
outhouses, the planting of trees, the curtaining of win- 
dows and the painting of the outside are among the 
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matters they should consider. Such a committee could 
secure a number of “talks” from suitable persons on 
educational topics. Certainly the county official and 
the local officials are not enough; there needs to be 
nursed a local feeling and interest in education. 


rr 
Children’s Lies. 


A recent number of the London LZducational Times 
contains a very brightly written article on “ Children’s 
Lies,” which, coming as it does, from a close observer 
of children, suggests many valuable thoughts of a prac- 
tical pedagogic character. The writer has observed 
that when mother is giving a pleasant-tasting cough 
medicine to Tommy in the nursery, it not infrequently 
happens that Bobby begins to cough and demands his 
share. If Bobby persists in his imposture, and mother 
is seriously minded, the incident is sometimes taken to 
show moral delinquency. ‘ But what,” says Mr. Sully, 
“if the child were of so imaginative a turn that the 
sight of the syrup given to the sick child produced a 
more or less complete illusion, . . . an illusion 
strong enough to cause the irritation and the cough ?” 
We related this saying to a friend the other day. His 
reply was decided. ‘ Nonsense,” he said; “I often re- 
member shamming when I was a boy to get something 
nice.” In spite of this, we believe, with Mr. Sully, that 
imagination does much in such cases, and we should 
hesitate greatly before concluding that the deceit was 
conscious and intentional. It is surely better, when 
possible, to believe in original goodness. 

If caution is to be observed before the child in the 
nursery is “to be branded with the name of‘ liar,’”’ there 
is still more need for care when the child proceeds to 
the class room, and the enthroned schoolmaster takes 
the place of the intimate parent. The school boy’s 
power of self-deception is enormous. And although it 
is impossible to say that his deceit is quite unconscious, 
yet there is certainly an admixture of conscious honesty. 
Consider the following extreme case, which is asserted— 
though we cannot ourselves vouch for it—to prevail in 
oneschool. Jones is talking. Says the master : “ Did you 
speak, Jones?” “No, sir; is the glib but untrue re- 
ply. Now, “No, sir,” easily becomes “nos.”” This is 
equivalent to “we.”” “Oui,” in its turn equals “ Yes.” 
Tre boy, according to the strange distortion ot his moral 
vision, speaks the truth. He is indignant at the con- 
trary suggestion. Yet he intends the master to be de- 
ceived. Here is another case for which we can vouch. 
Smith shows up an unusually correct exercise. “ Did 
you get any help in this,Smith?” ‘No, sir.” A pause 
and alook. The denial is repeated. But the master, 
quite sure of his ground, persists. At last, Smith, see- 
ing the tendency of affairs, says quite frankly : “I copied 
it from Brown’s, sir.” The master, in one or two tren- 
chant words, gives his view of the matter. The boy is 
genuinely hurt—quite genuinely. He insists that he 
thought “ getting help” meant help at home, whereas he 
copied his exercise at school. 

Now this is clearly a serious case. But it does not 
meet the difficulty to say off-hand: “Smith is a little 
liar.” He would, doubtless, resent the charge. His 
sense of truth had never been fully developed, or, if it 
had, a few years in a school with bad traditions, aided, 
perhaps, by indiscreet masters, had dulled his original 
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honesty. He needed to realize that what is commonly 
called a lie need not consist in any particular words, 
but depends on the intended effect of the words on the 
hearer. Children are often honester than men. We 
incline to Lord Palmerston’s dogma, that “ all children 
are born good.” If this is so, it is a case of the good 
seed and the cares of this life. The conscious or un- 
conscious dishonesty of parents and friends has much 
to answer for. And their responsibility is only a de- 
gree greater than that of the schoolmaster, Is there 
any real difference in kind between the following cases? 
The lady of the house, during spring cleaning, gives or- 
ders to the servant that she is“ not at home.” The boy 
in a day school who has not done his exercise, says that 
he has leftitat home. It will be answered that the first 
case 1s a mere convention, clearly understood by the 
visitor. But in the second case, which has come under 
our own knowledge, the master was “supposed to 
know” that the phase “left at home” was a polite fic- 
tion. Boys are keen observers. If they know that Mr. 
X. was dining out the night before, what are they to 
think next morning of his polite fiction: “I am sorry 
I have not had time to look over your exercises.” 
Honesty is a rarer virtue, and one more difficult to at- 
tain, than is usually recognized. “Be what you wish 
your boys to be,” should be the teacher's motto. And 
even this isnot enough. There must be direct instruc- 
tion and explanation. If we hold, with Herbert Spen- 
cer, that the child is born with savage instincts; there 
must be a conscious and persistent effort to eradicate 
them—not in church cr in the divinity lesson only, but 
in every hour of class room life. If, on the other hand, 
we believe in “original goodness,” constant care is 
needed in removing the thorns and stones found around 
the voung plant, and in taking care that the natural in- 
stinct is not dulled by custom or blunted by indifference. 
In either case let us hesitate, as Mr. Sully cautions, to 
use such epithets as “ liar,” which imply habitual action, 
Honesty is one of the four virtues on which Mr. Ruskin 
lays especial stress. “Shall nothing more be asked of 
us,” he says, ‘than that we be honest? For the pres- 
ent, good friends, nothing.” Whether the instances 
given above show conscious dishonesty, or only un- 
trained and undeveloped logical reasoning, in either 
case the result is the same. Moral education must be 
recognized as a daily necessity in the school-room. 


¥ 


Province of the Physical Instructor. 


A recent number of Zhe Gymnasium contains a very 
timely and strong editorial discussion of the sphere of 
the physical instructor. It was written by Miss Ellen 
Le Garde, the successful supervisor of physical training 
in the schools of Providence, R. I. The article con- 
tains so much of practical suggestion, not only to the 
supervisors, for whom it is especially intended, but also 
to superintendents, school boards, and school managers 
in general that we give it here almost in full, introduc- 
ing only a few slight changes : 


It is a matter of regret that physical training in the schools 
comes under so much adverse comment. We are inclined to 
think it is the instructor who is to blame, when the topic he 
teaches is either thrown out of the school curriculum or left to the 


tender mercies of people, press, and teachers for unfavorable com- 
ment. 
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The question arises, Does not any physical teacher merit this 
censure when he but looks upon his work as so many exercises to 
be gone through with, so much salary to be drawn monthly? 
Are physical directors impressing upon school boards that they 
are worth theiz keep? Are they insisting that from this board 
shall be formed a sub-committee of hygiene and physical train- 
ing? Few cities have such, and yet a body of this character 
would be of wonderful value to the whole subject of school gym- 
nastics. One would like to inquire how many recommendations 
for the physical betterment of pupils and teachers are made year- 
ly by directors of school calisthenics? How many cases of spinal 
curvature detected, and parents interviewed as a result of the dis- 
covery? Are superintendents of school instruction seen and the 
proper lighting and seating of new buildings suggested? In a 
large city in the East, two thickly populated wards, one filled with 
an ignorant class of Italians, were found to be full of malaria 
Fifty per cent, of the school population were affected. A sensible 
woman who headed the department of school gymnastics, made 
a tour of the two districts,—houses, factories, ponds full of stag- 
nant water and refuse,—and days were spent watching the city 
“dump.” The data gathered was submitted to the school com- 
mittee on hygiene, with some scathing criticism on the lack of 
judgment shown by city officials in locating school- houses in mal- 
arious districts. Recommendations were made and speedy action 
taken towards a better state of things, and one would venture to 
say that woman can hold her position. 


In the construction of school buildings political jobbery too 
often regulates the system of heating and sanitary matters. Here, 
too, the physical director can have a watchful care and with an 
jatelligent hygienic committee can make suggestions that would 
result in a better state of things than at present exists in our 
school edifices. Measures like this would soon meet favorable 
comment fron right-minded individuals, who are prone to accept 
conditions because they might be even worse than they are. 


The city of Boston is just now passing through a period of dis- 
covery that its school edifices are practically—many of them— 
unfit for habitation ; that its school floors in the past have been 
washed but once a year for several years! This discovery is due 
to the truth that its physical director and its committee on physi- 
cal training are working from a right basis. The physical direct- 
or of a city in the Middle Atlantic states found cause for anxiety 
in the want of stamina in the girls of the high school. By some 
womanly management in a most conservative place, the usual 
custom of indigestible school lunches was done away with. As 
in Boston and Providence, warm healthy food was placed on sale 
at a minimum of cost. Result, as a matter of course, the improve- 
ment physically of all of the pupils, where before had been a de- 
plorable state of health. 


Cannot physical instructors broaden their spheres? Is it not 
their province to do something more than arrange progressive 
educational exercises and teach them? Art is taught for art’s 
sake, and school houses adorned and homes made better and 
more beautiful. Reading has grown into literature and the wee 
one of five and six knows ‘“‘ Hiawatha” and the “‘ Water Babies.” 
Sewing no longer is wasted on inch squares of cloth, but garments 
are mide and buttons sewed on, and boys work buttonholes 
beautifully. But the narrow pedagogue of the school gymnasia 
goes on hunting up new things in clubs, and makes new combin- 
ations in work for the muscles, and forgets, perhaps, that he is 
teaching in a room ventilated by a bad system (though patened) 
and has fifty youngsters before him who never had impressed 
upon them the truth that pie and doughnuts plus strong tea were 
not just the proper diet for breakfast, to say nothing of dinner 
and supper. 


The province of the school director of physical training is a lit- 
tle broader than some people see it. Its line of work has more 
of homely, common-sense thought than many are giving to it. 
Hence its lack of appreciation in the eyes of many a community. 
The deterioration of American schooi children will continue just 
as rapidly as it is now going on, until the physical instructors of 
the land put more thought, more practical sense into their line of 
teaching. 
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Language Ceaching. 


English as a Basis for Other Studies. 


By STELLA M. Wy LI. 





During the last year or two, there has been consider- 
able thought and discussion in educational circles, in 
regard to correlation of studies. Opponents of the 
sticklers for a complete education, so far as it can be 
gotten in our schools and universities, argued that by 
far too large a proportion of one’s life was spent in 
training for the real life. ‘The man who is to make a 
success of business,” they said, *‘ cannot afford to spend 
eleven or twelve years in the grammar and high schools, 
four more in some college, three more in special train- 
ing for his profession, and two or three more perhaps 
for a higher degree. He is twenty-eight or thirty years 
old before he is ready to enter a profession, and by that 
time has lost practical experience in some of the best 
years of his life.” Thoughtful observers began to see 
that time and effort were literally business capital, and 
that both must be economized. In casting about for a 
means of shortening the time of preparatiou, it was dis- 
covered that the different studies were not separare en- 
tities, but rather bits which, fitted together, formed a 
whole. It is needless for me to review the results. 
Everyone knows of the partial re-arrangement of studies 
in the grammar and the high schools, and the correla- 
tion of allied subjects. This subject of correlation is 
still before us, and I offer here a few suggestions in re- 
gard to the study of English in connection with other 
studies. 

I think I shall be stating a common occurrence, when 
I say that the average pupil may be able to produce a 
fairly creditable composition or essay, occasionally, and 
after much vexation of spirit, but that, in ordinary, 
every-day work—in the regular written lessons, in the 
written work at short notice, in translations into Eng- 
lish, and in expression in recitation —there is utter ab- 
sence of care in regard to details, which results in a 
very inferior quality of work on the average. Then he 
must needs devote a whole year in the grammar school 
to the study of grammar, and a proportionate length of 
time in the high school to the study of rhetoric, the 
principles of both of which studies he pretends to regard, 
only on special occasions. 

Why, in the name of all that is sensible, do we allow 
our English-speaking pupils to learn to misuse the Eng- 
lish language every-day, and then as an antidote, attempt 
to reteach them how to use their own mother-tongue ? 
What does a year or two of disconnected study amount 
to, as an offset for days and years ot habit? Is there 
not Aere a waste of timeand of effort? And, granted that 
there is, how can it best be remedied ? 

Some one has suggested daily themes, and, so far as 
fluency and naturalness of expression is concerned, they 
have been found to have excellent results. But how 
many of the teachers in our schools have time to look 
over daily, from thirty to seventy papers, in addition to 
other work ? How many, who do thus glance througha 
set of papers, have time to sift out the root of the diffi- 
culties, so as to present to pupils, the most helpful sug- 
gestions in regard to writing? Then too, though one 
good habit is gained in daily practice, which must have 
a recommendable, because unconscious influence, are 
the few minutes devoted to daily topics, really an offset 
to the habit,—unconscious also—of the rest of the day ? 
To me it seems that something more vital is needed ; 
something that will strike deeper and be more. perman- 
ent. 

At the outset, it will be seen that, since the pupils use 
English in all recitations, it cannot be divorced from 
other studies ; that it is really a basis upon which the 
knowledge of all other departments depends. Does not 
this fact give us a clew as to its method of teaching? 
Should it be exclusively a separate study, from consid- 
eration of which the pupil is released when occupied 
with other subjects? 
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Let us indulge in a few suppositions. There is, prob- 
ably, in every school a certain amount of written work 
in connection with the different studies: in the gram- 
mar schools there are papers and written lessons; and 
in the high schools, papers, written lessons, written trans- 
lations, and an occasional essay on some subject in con- 
nection with a study in some of the different depart- 
ments, 

Supposition number one: 

Suppose that a special teacher was procured who was 
to have general oversight of the English work in the 
school ; suppose that she explained to the pupils that 
she was there to help them, and that she would be glaa 
to see them at any time, to answer puzzling questi-ns or 
give suggestions in regard to writing; that they were 
especially requested to do as well as they knew how in 
all written work, as any of it might be examined by her, 
and as she would mark some one thing from each pupil, 
once a term for English. Note that this does not call 
for extra work on the part of the pupil, but simply a 
better quality. 

Supposition number two: 

Suppose that the department teachers, and the com- 
position teacher worked together by talking over the 
work in hand, and deciding whether a written lesson, 
or a paper on an allied subject, would be most practical 
and beneficial for the class under consideration, and 
would best fit in with the work done bythe class. Sup- 
pose that, in case an essay was decided upon, the choice 
of its subject, and its assignment to the class was left 
almost wholly to the department teacher, the essay 
teacher only stipulating that it should be interesting, 
and should be so worded as to require original treat- 
ment. Suppose too, that the department teachers sup- 
plemented the work of the essay teacher, by insisting 
upon the use of good English in the recitations, and 
seeing that the written work of the class was not con- 
fined to the one exercise already arranged for, with the 
essay teacher. This would be necessary, as otherwise 
the pupils would not be long in discerning what was to 
be marked. Suppose furthermore, that when the essay 
teacher found certain suggestions would be helpful to a 
whole class, then she took up a part of the regular reci- 
tation period, in talking to them in an easy, helpful way. 
She might thus give them hivts as to introductions and 
conclusions, how to write an argumentative essay, how 
to fill out note books in proper form ; might speak of the 
importance of perspective in eliminating detail, and 
show how to make an essay interesting. Suppose, too, 
that in doing this, she quoted from the pupils’ own papers, 
and showed how certain improvements might be made 
in one or two instances, calling upon the pupils them- 
selves for similar suggestionsin regard to others. Sup- 
pose that when it did not seem necessary for the teacher 
to hold this informal discussion with a whole class, that 
she interviewed the pupils separately, and, unless the 
paper was Satisfactory, asked the pupil to copy it, with 
due regard to corrections and suggestions. 

Supposition number three: 

Suppose that, in order to keepin touch with the work 
of the school, the essay teacher occasionally visited 
different recitations and noted the manner of express 
sion—making such suggestions as she might think ad- 
visable however, to the teacher, rather than to the pu- 
pils. For instance, it might be helpful to suggest that 
questions be put in such a way as to require the pupil to 
answer in sentences and not by a single word. 

It may be of interest, at this point, to glance at a few 
of the subjects that might be given out in connection 
with the different departments of study. Following is 
an abbreviated list for the high school : 


In Classics :— 
A Roman Dinner Party. 
A Day at the Amphitheater 
How | Heard Cicero Speak. ? 
A Comparison of the Characteristics of the Helvetii and Suevi. 
Translations from Direct to Indirect Discourse and vice versa. 
Czsar’s Invasion of Britain as told by a Briton. 
Pen Pictures from Virgil. 

In Science :-— 
Twenty-four Hours in a Modern House in 1950. 


In story form. 
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How Ben Franklin Bottled the Lightning—as told by a neigh- 
bor. 

How I Made my First Battery, and what I did with It. 

A Sketch of Edison and His Inventions. 
In History :— 

Three Pen Pictures: 

Cesar Crossing the Rubicon. 
Cesar Refusing the Crown. 

! The Assassination of Cesar. 
In Literature :-— 

The Story of the Sohral and Rustum. 

A Sketcn of Addison, 

Ruskin’s Boyhood, 

Criticism of Irving’s Sketch-Book. 

In Modern Languages :— 

Written translations as if for publication. 
Mathematics :— 

It would hardly be practical to call for papers from classes in 
mathematics, except an occasional written lesson when pupils 
were inclined to be careless in the wording of definitions. 


Granted that these suppositions were carried out, 
might we not reasonably expect that the pupils would, 
at the very outset, unconsciously form good habits in 
the use of English, and that consequently so much time 
would not need to be devoted later, to its special study ? 
The pupils are in school anywhere from four to five and 
a half hours, for five days in the week. Five and one 
half hours out of the fourteen or fifteen which go to 
make up their day, is certainly a better proportion of 
time to give to the consideration of what must be used 
during the whole fifteen, than is the four or five hours, 
taken once a month, or once a term to write an essay. 
Culture does not come from sudden and interrupted ex- 
cess. Polished manners can not be put on at a moment’s 
notice, Neither can the easy use ofthe best English re- 
sult from gvast-frantic and disconnected efforts at its at- 
tainment. Culture and polished manners, which we can 
hardly picture to ourselves without the accompaniment 
of good English, are all the results of habitual, and hence 
unconscious good habit. It follows, of course, that the 
sooner this habit begins to be formed, the stronger and 
more natural it will be, and the less time will need to be 
wasted in unlearning bad habits. 

In the lower schools then, it is especially important to 
prevent the formation of bad habits. How soon should 
the system of work suggested be begun, youask. Just 
as soon as the first evidences of careless bad use begin 
to show themselves. Only this very week, a teacher in 
a primary school said to me, “I find it so hard to get 
the children to write as carefully for me as for Miss So 
and So. If I could only tell them that she was likely to 
see any of the papers that were not written especially 
forher!” Here evidently is the place to begin. 

In the kindergarten, and in the lower classes of the 
primary grade, there is no attempt at composition, ex- 
cept in the simplest sense. And indeed, at its very be- 
ginning it must be crude and simple. We cannot ex- 
pect small children to talk like grown people or even 
like older children, nor would it be at all desirab!e. In 
the upper classes, however, of the primary grade, there 
is Opportunity for a beginning. A tactful mind is 
needed here, and I am inclined to think that the regu- 
lar primary teachers are the best fitted ; they are most 
in sympathy with their pupils, know the children better 
than an outsider, and can best judge how much correc- 
tion to use and how to make it seem least like criticism. 
A sympathetic “It sounds better to say that this way, 
dear,” from a teacher whom the child loved, and then 
the repetition on the part of the small tot to see how it 
sounded when sfe said it, could not fail to have effect, 
where a perfunctory correction would be worse than 
none. Judicious and sympathetic teachers are needed 
here especially, and there should be enough, so that 
each would have time for this training. 

In the grammar school there is a conscious effort at 
composition. Here, I think would be a good place to 
introduce the special teacher. In that case, possibly 
there would be no need for her in the high school. 
That we could not tell until we had made the experi- 
ment. The system is not one of cast-iron, and could 
be easily modified and adapted to meet the circum- 
Stances of the case. 
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Such a system is in fact, no supposition. It is in use 
in at least two schools in New England,—the high 
school at Springfield and the one at Cambridge. This 
is the third year of its trial at Springfield, and, accord- 
ing to the teachers themselves, the results have proved 
its efficiency. 

Briefly, let me take up some objections that may be 
urged against it. 

First, i¢ may seem to some, to smack too much of system. 
And indeed, if system is made too prominent, the result 
will be work that is artificial. But, we may add, “ how- 
ever good a system may be, a pedant will make it most 
ineffective.” In the personality of the teacher lies the 
success or failure of any work. This so-called system 
too, though somewhat elaborate of explanation is, in its 
working, the simplest thing imaginable. It is merely 
careful use of ordinary, every-day English. The em- 
phasis, you will notice, is placed upon continual, and 
hence habitual application of the principles of idiomatic 
English, rather than upon what is so common now,— 
spasmodic, periodic efforts, the good results of which 
are nearly outweighed by the habit of carelessness 
formed in intervening time. 

Second, such a method would result in composition so con- 
scious that it would not be spontaneous ; that the effort in it 
would make it labored in style, and result in a sort of strain. 
I answer, that composition as at present indulged in, 
can hardly be characterized as other than a conscious, 
irksome task ; that if the training began in the lower 
schools, by the time the pupil was half way through the 
high school, it ought to be nearly as easy to write as to 
speak. 

Third, the teachers in other departments will have no 
time or inclination to supplement the work in English by 
taking time from their own line of work, Asa matter of 
fact, our own teachers, before the introduction of this 
system, found that, in self-defense, they were obliged 
to give a certain amount of time to consideration of 
English, and that the collusion with the special teacher, 
was a most effective means of “bringing things to 
pass.” It is beginning to be recognized that correla- 
tion of studies is most important. It does not take so 
very much time after all, and the distinctively literary 
flavor that is given to a recitation in history, or the 
classics, or the sciences, by no means detracts from the 
importance of that study; rather it adds; and while 
the slight amount of time necessary for such a proceed- 
ing might be considered by some aserious drawback, it 
is more than made up for in the quality of work and the 
general culture resulting. 

Fourth, why not leave this work to the department teach- 
ers, since so much of it falls upon them? The department 
teachers have all the responsibility they care to shoul- 
der in their own departments. It is recognized that 
one who makes special study of a subject is better fitted 
to teach it, than one whose specialty lies in some other 
direction. The very fact that teachers in large schools 
are department teachers, means that they concentrate 
their attention and effort upon one subject, and conse- 
quently cannot maintain the attitude toward an outside 
subject that its specialist can. English cannot be 
taught equally well by any one, any more than can other 
subjects. Furthermore, the fact that pupils are marked 
for this work has no little weight. If the marking were 
left to the several teachers, it could hardly be expected 
that the standard would be uniform. And, that there 
might be uniform treatment of other details, more or 
less frequent meetings would be necessary, as well as 
for the settling of complications, which are sure to rise. 
All these can be best looked after,and the emergencies 
provided for, by some one whose especial business it is. 
Again, pupils grow heedless of reiterations from a single 
teacher. If points are emphasized by an outsider, one 
who comes into a recitation for that express purpose, a 
more lasting impression is made. Lastly a certain 
amount of supervision is necessary that pupils may not 
be burdened with too much work that requires especial 
preparation, in their different classes, For a teacher to 
confer with every other teacher, as to when pupils in 
the several courses will be free for special work, would 
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bring endless and exasperating confusion. This is espe- 
cially true of the high school, where pupils in the same 
class belong to so many different courses. Unless a 
better system suggests itself, this complication can be 
avoided by sending notice, a week beforehand, to the 
essay teacher, of any written work which a teacher in- 
tends to give out, that will require extra time for prep 
aration. Shecan then prevent possible conflicts. 

Fifth, will not pupils complain of injustice if one ts 
marked for a written lesson, written on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and another for an essay which he had especial time 
to prepare? It must be made clear to the pup'ls at the 
outset, that the circumstance: of the writing are always 
taken into consideration, and that a written lesson is 
marked less strictly than an essay. The basis for mark- 
ing should be the pupil’s previous knowledge, expe- 
rience, and preparation. Hence a pape; from a sophomore 
will be marked more leniently than one from a senior. 

So much from experience, in refutation of possible 
objections. The system has been created to meet the 
needs of the school and has been necessarily, a slow 
growth, resulting from study, experience, and experi 
ment. There will likely be modifications and additions 
in the future, but the fundamental principles have been 
established. The demands on the part of our colleges, 
and the criticisms of outsiders, that pupils are turned 
out from our schools educated in everything but the 
use of their mother-tongue, are too frequent. The old 
method is inadequate. The new method is certainly 
rational. Will it not bear a more general trial ? 

Springfield, Mass., High School. 


Pa 
A Lesson Plan in Language. 


By J. L. MCCAULEY. 

A class of fifth grade pupils ju t beginning to use the text 

The intention is to work out a definition in answer to the question, 
‘*What is a sentence ?” 

The language work of the class in the primary grades has been the re- 
production, orally and in writing, of classical myths simplified and brief 
descriptiors and narrations of points in nature study, with no thought of 
formal rules and definiticns. 

Our plan takes the following form : 

A. The Subject Matter of the lesson is the definition for a 
seatence. 
1. The thought. 

a. It is a product of the mind. 

4. It is expressed by the words of the sentence 

2. The medium 

a. It is a group of words. & It expresses the thought 
B The Azm is threefo'd, because we seek three results 
1. Advancement in knowledge in learning the subject matter, 

2. Enjoyment in experiencing this knowing process and in the 
p-oduct. 

3. Greater freedom in will ng or choice by reason of “1 
C. Baszs for the lesson. 

1. The pupils’ knowledge of sentences acquired in previous 
language work. ; 

2. The general idea that all signs or characters emb dy meaning. 
D. Moves of Mind in the process. 

1. The pupil will think an individual sentence, as determined 
by the nature of the mind. 

a. Its embodied thought 

4, ‘ts form or sign 

¢c. Their relation of unity. 

2. The pupil will think of the general uses of sentences, as set 
forth i1 the subject matter. 

3. He will see the unity of the gen-ral and the individuals, and 
construct his definition 
E. Means to stimulate the pupil’s thought 

1. Assignment of lesson. 

a. On board, some groups of words which the pupil determines 
are sentences, or not, as the case may be. 

4. Ask pupil to think thoughts about an object and express 
them in writing. 

¢ Instruct him to think out a definition fora short sentence 

(This will lead the pupil's mird in the direction indicated un- 
der “ D.”) 

2 Recitation of the lesson. 

a. Request the pupil to give his thought of each group of 
words as indicated by “a” under ‘ assignment.” 

6. Ask him to read the sentenc:s he has written. 

c. Require each pupil to give his thought as to the definition 
for a sentence judging from the way he produced one 

d. Give orally groups of words to be passed upon by pupils. 

F. Definition. “ A sentence is a group of words which ex- 
press a thought.” 


” 


and ‘‘2.’ 
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Geography. 


Child Life in Iceland. 


By M. IDA DEAN. 

Dress two dolls in Icelandic costume. One in the every-day dress, which 
consists of a tight fitting woolen waist or jacket of a datk color, and skirt 
of coarse woolen homespun cloth. Apron of striped or checked material, 
either greer or red in color. A small black cap, finished with a long, silken 
tassel, attached by a gold or silver thread so that the tassel hangs over one 
ear. A shawl is also worn high around neck and ears so that but little of the 
face can be seen. 

The other doll dress in the state or festival costume. The waist is of 
black cloth embroidered with gold or silver leaves around the neck and 
down the front to the waist. The shoulder seam is covered with a gold or 
silver thread, The skirt of the dress is woolen, embroidered with silk. 
Either a velvet girdle richly embroidered with gold or silver, or a belt of 
gold, silver, or gilt is worn. Over this elaborate costume is worna green 
velvet cape, trimmed with ermine and fastened with a huge silver buckle, 
often an heirloom. But the head gear is truly thecrowning piece. This is 
a high white head dress, in the shape of a helmet, about a foot high. The 
edge is embroidered with gilt cord and stars. From the top of the cap 
hangs a veil of white tulle. It is hardly necessary to pay any attention to 
the dress of the men and boys, as it is similar to that of the working class 
of northern Europe. 


N. B. A collection of dolls, dressed in the various costumes of the differ- 
ent nations, affords an excellent opportunity to review a country in a pleas- 
ing and memorable way. By merely asking one child to get from the cab- 
inet Patsy and Biddy O’Shea every other pupil in the room is interested, 
ready and eager to handle the dolis, and tell what he or she can of the life 
that these dolls represent. A do!l with a name isa great attraction toa 
child. 


Chiljren, allow me to introduce these two young ladies. This 
is Frida Bjorn in her every-day dress, and this is her cousin, 
Thora Eriksson, in her state or festival costume. What country 
do you think they come from? Do they look like Eskimos? No, 
they are nothing like Eskimos. And yet, when you think of Ice- 
land, their native land, it is of a land covered with snow and ice, 
inhabited by the polar bear and fur-clad Eskimos. Many people 
think of Greenland and Iceland as being very much alike, but that 
you may know just how Iceland differs from co!d, barren, ice- 
bound Greenland, the home of the Eskimo and polar bear, let us 
visit Iceland this afternoon. 

Open your guide books —geographies —to the map of Europe. 
Find Co enhagen, the capital of Denmark, as here we must take 
the steamer that is to carry us up the North sea, past England 
and Scotland, the Orkn:y, Shetland, and Faroe islands to Iceland, 
which is about two hundred miles from Greenland. Iceland, from 
its positior, seems to belong to the American continent, yet its 
historical and political life is that of Europe ; and especially of 
Denmark, 

Noti-e the position of Iceland. It acts lik2 a shield, protectinz 
Europe from the ice of Greenland. If there were no Iceland, 
Norway would be as cold, barren, and desolate as Greenland, and 
Greenland would be green once again. 

From the name Iceland one would think the land were covered 
with snow and ice. It would be, were it not for that wonderful 
agent, the Gulf Stream, which warms it so well that the Arctic 
currents and icebergs from Greenland have not full power to make 
it an 2ce Jand. Iceland is a mountainous country, of volcanic or- 
jgin. Who knows what is meant by volcanic origin? Yes, at 
some time there was a terrible earthquake, and during an eruption 
Iceland was thrown up out of the sea to become a queer combin- 
ation of ice and snow, boiling hot and icy cold waters, volcanoes 
fierce, fiery, and slumbering, snow clad mountains and hot springs 
great plains, rot of grass, or sand, or ice, but of lava. 

Although Iceland lies so near Greenland, only about two hun. 
d-ed miles from it, and so far away from Alask,, its climate is 
more like Alaska than Greenland. The winters are long, but not 
more severe than those of Wisconsin or Minnesota. The sum- 
mers are short, beginning with July and ending with October. In 
mid-summer the sun remains above the horizon for a week, but 
the sun is never very warm and often in August an overcoat 
would be comfortable. 

During the short summer, active preparations must be made 
for the long winter. Everyone must work hard. The potatoes, 
turnips, and grass, the only crops that can be raised, must be cared 
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for and often with the best of care the crop will be very scanty. 
Iceland moss must be gathered, the peat which is used for fuel 
must be cut and dried for winter use. Then, tod the fish must 
ke caught and dried. What rare sport the boys have in catching 
the salmon which abound in the cool streams! All the trading 
must be done, for Icelend is only connected by steamer with Eur- 
ope during the summer. Cod fish, halibut, haddock, and eider 
down must be sent to Denmark in exchange for coffee, brandy, 
corn, sugar, and the manufactured articles needed. 


Iceiand has no large navigable rivers, only rapid mountain tor- 
rents; but during the summer, these swell to a considerable size 
and become very dangerous when the ice and snow melt. No 
bridges are bui!t. An Iceland boy or girl thinks nothing of get- 
ting on the back of a pony and wading trough these icy streams. 
Sometimes a strong, but rude, row boat is used asa ferry. The 
horse is as necessary to the Icelander as he is tothe Arab. The 
Icelandic pony is small, not much larger than a Shetland pony, 
but as strong and trusty as his beautiful brother of Arabia. He 
makes up in usefulness, what he lacks in beauty, for everything is 
carried on his back, and one must either ride horseback or walk. 
The Icelandic pony does not know what an oat tastes like, He 
is quite contented in the winter, if he can get a mouthful of dried 
moss, seaweed, or a handful of dried grass, 


In Iceland there are no roads or streets—only narrow, crooked, 
rouzh, uneven pathways. No cart, wagon, carriage or car of any 
kind is ever seen in Iceland. But how the children can ride! But 
not on a bicycle as youcan, perhaps These wheels will never be 
used in Iceland—why not? Yes, the roads are too rough. But 
little girls of seven and eight years ride astride the pony with halters 
for bridles and think nothing of a ten-mile ride over the roughest 
kind of a road. Som:times they stop the horse and let him nib- 
ble the short grass while they gather beautiful flowers, small but 
bright, that grow in the secluded valleys. These flowers are sim- 
ilar to those that grow on the Alps, and resemble our wood ane- 
mone, heather, lily-of-the-valley, gentian, wild pink, marsh mari- 
gold, pansy, and violet. The only fruit they can gather is the 
blue berry. Although Iceland has such an abundance of flora, 
the country is almost treeless and has only small forests of birch 
trees, and as these do not grow to be twenty feet high, we would 
regard them as only brush wood. 

As Iceland has no trees, wood is very scarce, and consequently 
expensive, as every piece must be imported. The houses are not 
built of wood, but of lava blocks and the roofs are of turf, in the 
summer, the grass grows from this turf and then each little house 
at a short distance, looks like a hillock. Those who can afford it 
have six or seven of these little, low, one-story huts of one room 
each all connected by a low, dark, narrow, passage way. One 
house will be used as the dairy, the next the store-room, then 
comes the kitchen. The richest people have a guest room fur- 
nished with a bed, table, and chests, which serve as chairs. 
Sometimes the living room or sitting room is in the loft over the 
cow-house so that the inmates can keep warm from the heat that 
arises from the cows below. Fires are never used for mere 
warmth ; indeed they do not know what a stove is. They keep 
warm by putting on extra heavy clothing and crowding close to- 
gether. The houses are damp, dark, and unclean; no windows, 
for the Icelander is afraid of fresh air. Many children die from 
lack of fresh air, for children like flowers flourish best in pure, 
Sweet air, even if it is cold. 

The furniture of these Iceland homes is very simple. Chairs 
are scarce. When the meals are eaten, all sit on the beds which 
are more like bunks or berths in a steamer than like our b2d- 
steads. Closets and chests of drawers are very rare ; sometimes 
the choicer articles of food, as sugar or coffee are kept under the 
pillow. There is not a looking-glass or clock on the island, If 
you should visit Frida or Thora they would urge you to partake 
of coffee or brandy. For dinner you will have dried mutton or 
fish. Dried fish smeared with butter is used in place of bread. 
You would not relish the butter, milk, or cream, for it is full of 
dust and hair, Vegetables, except potatoes and turnips, are never 
used. Why! 

In Iceland there are no wild animals except a few reindeer, but 
there are plenty of wild swan, raven, ptarmigan, and eider ducks. 
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The ducks are very valuable for their down and eggs. These 
birds often build their nests in crevices ani holes in rocks, that 
are hard to get at. Boys are lowered down the perpendicular 
walls of rocks and mountains by a rope tied around the waist and 
thus are able t> reach the nests and get both eggs and down. 
And when the poor mother bird comes home and finds her nest 
robbed, she again lays more eggs and plucks more down from 
her breast, to cover the eggs. After she has been robbed three 
times successively, she aga‘n patiently lays more eggs, but as she 
has no more down to give, her mate is obliged to give of his for 
the nest. Many boys earn a living by gathering the down and 
eggs. The down, beautiful, soft, and fine, is used for coverlets 
and for pillows and by the rich Icelander for the bed itself, 

Do you remember how far Greenland is from Ice'and ? Some- 
times a huge iceberg from Greenland dashes against the coast of 
Iceland, and when it happens to have for a passenger a huge, 
white bear all the men and women, boys, and girls hasten to see 
it, and watch eagerly while it is being shot. Then how pleased 
the children are to have bear meat for supper. 

Another thing that the children of Iceland enjoy is feeding 
Strokr. What do you think is thrown into its mou'h to make it 
angry) ? Stones and huge pieces of turf. When it becomes badly 
choked it roars as though enraged and tosses into the air not 
only the turf and stones but a stream of boiling water. Who 
knows what a spouting stream of water is called? Iceland 
abounds in geysers and boiling hot springs. A gentleman once 
on visiting Strokr put a large piece of mutton in the body of a 
red flannel shirt and a grouse in each sleeve and then threw it 
into its mouth. After waiting a half hour an eruption took place 
and the shirt was thrown into mid air with arms extended like a 
headless bird The mutton was well cooked, the grouse were in 


shreds and the shirt was unharmed, except that the dye had been 
scalded out of it. 


Then there are other springs in which the water is just the right 
temperature for a warm, refreshing bath. Is it not strange that 
with everything so handy the Iceland boy or girl is never taught 
to b: clean The Icelander regards a bath as a luxury, not as a 
necessity, as we do 


The Icelander besides his uncleanliness has another fault ? 
Who can tell what is the cause of more than have the trouble, 
misery, and poverty in the world? Yes, rum, brandy, whiskey, 
call it what you please The Icelander loves these drinks. He 
takes them because he is wet, cold, hungry. or tired, and guests 
are offered brandy on all occasions, Intemprrance and unclean- 
liness are the only, prevailing faults. At Reykjavik the capital 
there is a jail that has never had a prisoner in it. The jail was 
made very strong, not to keep convicts secure, but to keep the 
poor fishermen from breaking in, as it is much more comfortable 
than many a home 


In the capital there is also a university, a public library of over 
ten thousand volumes, and a church that will hold twelve hun- 
dred people. The people generally belong to the Lutheran 
church. Boys and girls are confirmed at the age of twelve or 
fourteen. The ministers or clergy are very well educated, but as 
their pay is so small they are obliged to be not only clergymen 
but farmers, fishermen, and teachers. 

Every one on the island can read and children ten years of age 
read exce:dingly well. The children study during the long win- 
ter evenings. Boys ard girls are taught alike by father or priest. 
The families live too far apart to attend school. If you should 
ever visit Iceland and could not speak the Icelandic language 
which resembles the Swedish, and should ask a fisher-boy a 
question in English he would answer you in elegant Latin or 
purest Greek supposing that everyone understocd these two 
classical languages But if you do not understand these ancient 
languages he would then address you in Danish or German, and 
wonder at your stupidity, for the poorest are not only educated, 
but well educated. They enjoy our Shakespeare, Milton, Young, 
and other standard authors. 

Iceland boys and girls are very proud of their little desolate 
island. Proud of their good manners, as the children at a very 
early age are taught to be kind and helpful to strangers; nothing 
is too much trouble to the Iceland’ boy or girl. Strangers are 
always welcomed and saluted with a kiss and given the best the 
house affords. Proud of the’r literature, of heir brave ancestors, 
of their heroes. Every child is taught that “Iceland is the fair- 
est land that the sun shines upon.” 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW, 


Where is Iceland ? 

To what country does it belong ? 

What do the people have for dinner? 

What are their worse faults ? 

Of what are they proud ? 

(Should you like to visit Iceland? Why? Should you like 
to live in Iceland? Why ?-or why not? ED.) 
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Doing. 


How To See. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG. 





A child is perhaps least interested in form of all the characteristics of ob- 
jects, He loves the color, the use, the expression, the action of form, but 
the form itself is dry and uninteresting to him. ‘This being the case it is 
doubtful if the child sees form to any appreciable extent, a shapeless rag 
doll of bright colors being as attractive and enjoyable as the finest Parisian 
production, 

But drawing is the ap- 
prehending of the facts of 
form and placing them cn 
a flat surface, usually on 
paper. How then can we 
isolate form so that a , y 
child can see it intelli Cars| 
gently. 7 

There are a number cf 
ways among which are 
the flat copy, the type form, and the natural object. All of these pos- 
sess excellences which a thorough teacher cannotignore. The method can 
best be acquired from the copy, the Jrincip/e from the type form, and the 
tdea from the natural object. 
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The wise teacher will combine all of these methods. See will use the 
copy, the type form, and the natural object for that which each is best 
adapted to teach, and not use any method as a panacea for all the ills of 
the drawing class. 


How can children be led to see form? One very good method is to teach 
them some of the simple figures and then teach them how to apply these fig- 
ures to more complicated formsand objects For example, teach the triangle 
and circle and then lead the pupils to see the triangle and circle in other 
objects as in the lamb, Fig. 1. This will overcome one of the chief difficul- 
ties of drawing. 
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The most useful figures to teach the child for this purpose are the rectan- 
gle, circle, triangle, ellipse, and oval. There are few forms that are so 
complicated that they cannot wholly or n part beresolved into these figures, 
and when once the figure is recogn ized it becomes a great aid in drawing 
the proportion. 


THE RECTANGLE. 

The rectangle with its right 
angles is usually found in man- 
made objects. The right angle 
speaks plainer of the handiwork 
of man than any other feature 
of his work. The rectangle 
more than any other figure pre- 
dominates in nearly every thing 
man makes and is seldom found 
elsewhere. A city and nearly 
all it contains, streets, blocks, 
buildings, windows, doors, 








Paper Cutting. 


Work of Children in the Public Primary Schools of Omaba, Neb. Average age of children, eight years. 





Mary had a Little Lamb. 
See-Saw. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 


Old King Cole. 
Jack and Jill. ? Deer. 


Ship. Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son. 


** Do not shoot me, Hiawatha.” 
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rooms, pavements, cars, are mostly rectangular in form as 
are most manufactured articles. It is essential that children 
know the rectangle so that its proportion may b: recognized in 
whatever proportion it may be placed. 

HOW TO TEACH THE RECTANGLE, 

Cut from cardboard four rectangles of 
the following sizes, measured in in hes- 
6x6,6x7,6x9, and 6x11, as shown by 
Figs. 2,9. Figs. 2, 2, and 4 are the same 
as Figs. 6, 7, and 8 except that the firs* 
are horizontal rectangles and the latter ver- 
tical rectangles. Figs. 5 and 9 are squares. 

The figures may be taught as 
follows: Hold up Fig. 9 before the 
class and ask the pupils to find a 
similar figure in the school-room. 
Let each pupil find such a figure or 
shape. Call ona pupil for his form 
and let the class decide whether it is 
similar to the cardboard figure, and 
if not how it differs. J¢ 7s the 
proportion and not the size the 
pupils are to recognize. 

Turn the card, as in Fig. 2, andask them to find a similar form 
to it. Doso with all the cardboard rectangles. Do not take up 
a whole recitation with this kind of work.but only a few moments 











at a convenient trme. There are always plenty of objects in a 
school room that are rectangular in form such as books, slates, 
cards maps, charts, pictures, window, glass, door, transom 
panls, top of 
table, desk, plat- 
form, sides of 



















room, _ ceiling, 
floor,blackboards, 
etc, 


Draw Figs. 2,8 
on the black- 
board. Ask how 
Fig. 2 differ, from 
Fig. 6. Fig. 3 
from Fig. 7, Fig. 
4 from Fig. 5. In 
connection with 
these exercises 


teach such words as verti- 
cal, horizontal right angle, 
Square and rectangle (rect- 
angle is a better term than 
oblong). Teach the above 
words. 


(1) In the drawing (2) on the model (3) generally. 
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Draw one of the rectangles on the blackboard. Ask a pupil 
to pick from the cardboard rectangles the one similar to the 
drawing. Teach him to make the comparison intelligently. 

Draw Figs. 2, 9 on the blackboard ; give one of the card rect- 
angles to a pupil and ask 
him to point to the two 
drawings that represent it. 
Do this with each of the 
rectangles, 

Hold before the class Fig. 
2 and ask them fo draw it 
on theirtablets. You draw 
it on the blackboard. Place 
a square under the center of 
your drawing and turn it in- 
to Fig. to. Let the pupils 
do likewise. Without saying 
a word to the pupils they 
will make the application 
and see the rectangles in 
the very first “keep off the 
grass” they happen to see. 

Hold Fig. 8 before the class and let them draw it with 
light lines. You draw it on the blackboard. Turn it into a 
mug and let the pupils do the same. Hold a mug or cup before 
the class and lead the pupils to see that it is rectangular in shape. 

Hold Fig. 3 before the class and let them 
draw it on their tablets. You draw the 
same rectangle on the blackboard. Turn 
the rectangle into Fig. 12. Ask a pupil to 
point to the rectangle and then let them 
draw it on their tablets. 

Hold Fig. 2 before the class and let them 
draw it. You draw the rectangle on the 
blackboard. Draw another rectangle above 
yours on the blackboard and let the pupils 
do the same. Turn into Fig. 13. Do the same with Fig. 14. 





Hold Fig. 3 before the class and let them draw it on their tab- 
lets with light lines. You do likewise on the blackboard. Turn 
the space outlined by the rectangle into the picture as seen, Let 
the pupils do the same. 

Draw on the blackboard one, two, or all of the above figures. 
Ask a pupil to take the pointer and trace the rectangle or the 
rectangles in each figure. Observe that the dog’s head is a 
square, that the owl’s head, the 
panther's body and the duck’s body 
are contained in squares, that the 
: owl’s body and his tail are rect- 
! angular in shape. The pupils may 
copy each one. 

Draw Fig. 20, 21, and 22 on the 
blackboard. Ask a pupil to trace 
a square in Fig. 20. Two triangles. Ask a pupil to point 
to the rectangles in Fig. 21. The head, body, hips, and legs are 
contained in rectangles. The blossom is contained in a rectan- 
gle. Let the pupils 
copy these figures 
using the squares 
and rectangles to 





get the proportion. 

What will be the 
result of this work? 
The result will be, 
if it is ordinarily 
well taught, to lead 
pupils to see the 
whole before the 
part, to see things 
asa unit To ob- 
serve the shape of 
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objects which is a very essential part of reproduction in drawing, 
The pupils will make their own applications. 


Reports of Lessons. 


Beginning Mensuration. 


Lesson given by Mr. Charles E. Rosenthal, fourth assistant in Grammar 
School No. 20, New York City. Reported by himself. 








Before taking up the subject of areas I thcught it would not be imperti- 
nent for me to make a few general remarks respecting errors frequently 
made by pupils in the fourth grade. One very common error is The area 
equals the length multiplied by the width.” This isessentially wrong. A 
pupil readi'y perceives the obvious ridiculousness when the teacher asks 
him whether one lead pencil multiplied by another will give hima sguare 
lead pencil ? 

After I adopted the plan detailed below I never permitted a boy to make 
use of the expression quoted above ; for, considered from a logical stand- 
point, his conclusions were inconsequential, and it never afforded him a 
thorough comprehension of the unit of measure, I always sought to im- 
press upon his mind that the product must be of the same denomination as 
the multiplicand, 

The first thing I did when the subject of surfaces was discussed was to 
ascértain if every boy knew what a surface was. Then I proceeded to sur- 
face measure, asking varic us questions and requesting different boys to go 
to the board and draw square inches, square feet, and square yards, with a 
view to fixing permanently in the pupils’ minds whata square inch, asquare 
foot, or a square yard, etc., was. After that was comprehended I had pa- 
pers 4x2 inches distributed. I took up my paper and requested the boys to 
follow my directions : 


Hold your papers lengthwise ; fold them so that the long edges 
meet. Now fold them so that the short edges meet. Fold them 
again until the short edges meet the opposite fold. Crease and 














open them, 
A B 
D Fig. 1. c 


How many squares have you on your paper, Jackson? “I 
have eight squares.” 

How long is each square? “Each square is one inch long.” 

How wide? “One inch wide.” 

Then what kind of an inch is each square? “It is a square 
inch.” How many such square inches have you? ‘I have eight 
such square inches.” 

How many times is a little square (tearing off a square inch 
and holding it up) like this contained in the surface of your paper ? 
“It is contained in the surface eight times.” What was the unit 
of measure in this case? “The unit of measure was a square 
inch.” 

Then the number of times the unit of measure (in this case a 
square inch) is contained in the entire surface, gives us the area 
of that surface. 

What is the area of the surface of your paper, Jordan? “The 
area is eight square inches.” 
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Make boys eternally keep in mind that they find area, nct of objects, but 
of the surfaces of those objects. If teachers adhere to this point they wil} 
always keep alive the fact that the unit of measure is a square. ; 


Boys, look at your papers again. How many square inches 
have you in one row, Williams? “I have four square inches in 
one row.” 

How many rows on your paper? ‘“ Two rows.” 

If you have four square inches in one row how many square 
inches will you have intwo rows? “I shall have eight square 
inches in two rows.” 

Suppose I had a paper seven inches long and one inch wide 
how many square inches could you draw on it, Milman? “J 
could draw seven square inches.” 

How many rows of square inches would youhave? “I should 
have one row.” 

How many square inches in this one row? “Seven square 
inches,” 

If the paper were seven inches long and two inches wide how 
many rows of square inches wou!d you have, Bosky? “I should 
have two rows,” 

How many square inches in one row? “Seven square inches 
in ore row.” 

In tworows? “Fourteen square inches.” 

If the paper were three inches wide how many rows would you 
have, Leitz? ‘1 should have three rows.” 

How many square inches in three rows? ‘“ There would be 
twentv-one square inches in three rows.” 

If I had a paper twenty inches long and seven inches wide how 
marty rows of square inches could I draw on it, McCready ? 

You could draw on it seven rows,” 

How many squares in one row? “Seven square irches in one 
row.” 

What would be the area of the surface of that paper? “Its 
area would be 140 square inches,” 

What are we to learn from all these problems—that the width 
gives us what, always? “The width gives us always the num- 
ber of rows,” 

And the length? “ The length gives us the number of square 
inches in one row.” 

Suppose | have a board 8x6 feet. What would be the unit of 
measure if I desired to find the area of its surface, Cohen ? ‘‘ The 
unit of measure would be a square foot.” 

How wide is the board? “The board is six feet wide.” 

How many rows of square feet in its surface? “Six rows.” 

How many square feet in one row? “Eight square feet in 
one row.” 

What is the area of its surface? “Forty-eight square feet.” 


I then gave some problems with yards, rods, etc., to bring out the differ- 
ent units of measure, 

Teachers need not be deterred from adopting this plan because of the 
presence of fractions in problems. 

By the same process of questioning answers can be elicited (and if neces- 
sary proved by actually cutting out on paper) which will remove any doubts 
entertained respecting their comprehension of the subject matter. 

On a subsequent day I had papers, rulers, and lead pencils distributed. 
I requested every boy to draw on his paper a square containing four square 
inches and a four-inch square. The boys were then required to cut both 
out and fold each in accordance with my instructions, I need not here de- 
tail the method of folding. 

The smaller square was folded and creased so that four square inches 
could be seen ; and the larger one was folded and creased so that sixteen 
square inches could be seen and counted. The following diagrams will 
show kow many square inches in each. 





We shall now compare the two 
surfaces. How many square inches 
in the surface ot the smaller square, 
Kretan? “Four square inches.” 

How many square inches in the 
surface of the four-inch square? 
“ Sixteen square inches.” 

What is the difference in area be- 
tween the two surfaces? “ The four- 
inch square contains twelve square 

inches more ” 
What do I mean when I say I have a piece of paper four inches 











Fig. 2. 
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square, Davidson? ‘‘ You mean a piece of paper four inches 
ong and four irches wide.” 

I have here a piece of paper five inches long and five inches 
wide (holding it up before the class). What kind of a figure do 
you see, Frenk? “I see a square” 

How many inches square is it? “It is five inches square.” 

What is its area? ‘Its area is twenty-five square 
inches.” 

Whenever I speak of an object as being so many inches square 
what kind of a figure must you immediately think of, Prelhoitz ? 
“IT must think of a square.” 

When I say to the class this paper is five inches square what 
do I mean, Jacobs? ‘“ You mean a five-inch square.” 

And its area would be what? “ Twenty-five square inches.” 

I have here (holding it up) a piece of paper seven inches square 
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what is the area of its surface, Abrahams? “Its area is forty- 
nine square inches.” 

What is the difference in area between the surfaces of two pa- 
pers, one containing eight square inches and the other being eight 
inches square, Yohalem? “The difference is fifty-two square 
inches,” 

In favor of which? “In favor of the eight-inch square.” 


I then gave problems for finding the differences between five feet square 
and five square feet, eight yards square and eight square yards, etc. 

To assure myself of the comprehension by every boy of the points dwe!t 
on, I required each and every boy to bring in the next day two papers, one 
to contain nine square inches and the other to be nine inches square. The 
returns were hig hly satisfactory. 

i happened to be in possession of several varieties of tiles, some four 
inches square, others 3x2 inches, and others aga‘n two inches square. I 
was then prepared to proceed to problems for finding the number of tiles 
required to cover half floors. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The article, on page 264 of the present number, en- 
titled “English as a Basis for Other Studies,”’ by Miss 
Stella M. Wylie, of the high school of Springfield, Mass., 
is commended to the special attention of common and 
private school teachers, principals, and superintendents. 
It gives most valuable suggestions drawn from the 
successful experience of a thoughtful teacher, which 
apply to the course of study as well as to the method of 
teaching. Teachers in high schools will find in it much 
of particular interest to them. 

Attention is also called once more to the highly inter- 
esting and important report in THe SCHOOL JouRNAL of 
last week, of a scientific test of the spelling and compo- 
sition work in the Philadelphia schools made by Pro- 
fessor Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is hoped that THE ScHoot JourRNAL will, in the near 
future, be able also to present to its readers an article 
on spelling by Professor Edward R. Shaw, the dean of 
the New York School of Pedagogy. Dr. Shaw has de- 
voted much time to the study of the subject and has 
made extensive investigations covering the work in 
spelling of many thousands of school children. He has 
not yet come back from abroad where he spent the 
summer months, comparing notes with the distinguished 
pedagogic scholar, Prof. Schiller, of the University of 
Giessen and taking part in the great International 
Congress on psychology, of which a report will scon 
appear in these columns. But as soon ashe returns the 
promised article will be completed. 

The subject of language teaching in the schools is 
a most pressing problem and the readers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will appreciate the efforts made to aid the 
study by these contributions of a really helpful and 
scientific character. 








The second volume (recently completed) of Professor 
W. Rein’s great “ Encyklopadisches Handbuch der Pada- 
gogtk,” contains a very practical article by Director R. 
Seyfert on oral thought-expression in the common 
school, from which we quote the following timely 
warning : 

“One serious fault observed in very many schools is discon- 
nectedness, choppiness, abruptness in speaking. Some mis- 
guided and misguiding teachers of methcds expressly demard 
only brief statements, simple sentences in the compositions and 
answers of the pupils in the primary classes. This is entirely 
opposed to the sense of language of the little ones who are 
already able to use complex and compound sentences and 
certainly have a strong need of vital thought-connection. Listen 
to the stories children tell each otker and you will find that the 
conjunctions play an important part in them.” 

Practice in coherent speech and logical thought-con- 
nection must be cultivated from the very start. It 
would be well for principals to call the teachers of their 
schools together next Friday afternoon and make the 
importance of rational procedure in language culture 
clear tothem. The superintendent also ought to speak 
of it at the institute. Let the teachers give their pupils 
a chance. Stenographic reports of lessons given in 
various schools show that the teachers on an average 
did almost ninety per cent. of the talking. This ought 
not to be. Let improvement in the work for the new 
school year begin right here. 
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In an early isste THe SCHOOL JOURNAL will appear a 
descriptive article explaining how arithmetic is taught 
in the public schools of Kansas City, Mo. The great 
success of the work of the schools in this particular 
branch of instruction is well-known and the account of 
the plan in operation there ought to be widely read. 





The quadrennial political struggle, that seems the 
only way we have to select our chief executive officer, is 
upon us again. On general matters the two parties are 
agreed ; the main point of difference is regarding the 
tariff. Meanwhile a third party had made the currency 
a matter of serious debate. In the Democratic con- 
vention at Chicago, the Populists succeeded in nomin- 
ating a man to represent them. Their candidate, Mr, 
William J. Bryan, proposes that all men who have silver 
may have the government coin it free of cost into 
dollars weighing 412} grains ; as this wc uld make the dol- 
lar worth only 53 cents at present price of silver, the coin- 
ing of an unlimited number would cause gold to go toa 
premium and bring on the same currency troubles that 
prevailed from ’62 to ’78, only the silver dollar would be 
the unit ; in that era it was a paper dollar. 

THE JOURNAL favors as large a use of silver as pos- 
sible, because silver is the coin of the great common 
people; of the 60 millions in this country, 50 millions 
will not have any coin but silver in their hands. But it 
would have the government issue only such doliars as 
had bullion in them to the value of a dollar. It would coin 
silver dollars that could be sold for a dollarin gold. As 
silver went up or down, less or more would be needed ; 
this would have its inconveniences, it is true, but the 
dollar would always be a dollar ; each coin could be dated 
and thus its weight in silver would be known; they 
should be exchangeable. On such a coin the motto, /x 
God we Trust might rightly have a place. 

The discussion of a question like this should be rele- 
gated to commissioners. The Greeks brought even 
judicial questions before their popular assemblies ; we 
improved and by our constitution refer all legal ques- 
tions to courts; later still railroad matters go to com- 
missioners; and there is where tariffs and currency 
questions should go. The wisest men we have should 
be selected to consider these matters, lay out a course 
of action, and follow it consistently. Weare only slowly 
learning how to manage a republic ; we must be willing 
to admit there is much for usto learn. But the aver- 
age American thinks what he does not know is hardly 
worth knowing, and this is a disadvantage to us. 

As these quadrennial contests contrive to turn our 
our country upside down and injure business immensely, 
it is well worth inquiring in all the high schools whether 
the term of the president should not be extended to 
eight years and he be ineligible to a re-election. 





The article on “Practical Education,” by Principal 
Bragdon, of Lasell seminary, in THE ScHoot JorNat of 
September 5, has attracted muchattention. The author 
was one of the first to plant his institution on the broad 
ground that is now recognized as justly deserved by 
woman ; he has struggled nobly, manfully, wisely, and 
continuously to give girls an “equal chance.” He stated 
himself clearly in the article ; and in working out the 
problem at Lasell has now deserved praise. 


I have been a regular reader of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for many years. Its great work in the interests of edu- 
tion is highly appreciated. EDWARD fF ROOKS. 

Philadelphia. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


Lobanoff Rostovsky. 





Prince Lobanoff has long been one of the most prominent per- 
sonages in Russia; being there what Gladstone was in England, 
and Bismarck in Germany. He was descended from Rurik the 
Scandinavian who invaded Russia in the ninth century. Though 
a Swede in descent he was a Slav in blood as well as in mind 
and character, He was a superb diplomat and is recognized as 
the greatest minister of foreign affairs Russia ever had. 


The name of Lobanoff is derived from one of his ancestors, who 
was surnamed Loban (High Forehead), while Rostovsky is derived 
from the ancient town of Rostov, where the Lobznoffs were long 
reigning princes. He was a man of great wealth, having inher- 
ited a gcod deal of property. The horse he used for riding was 
shed with silver; but this was not vulgar display, but frcm a con- 
viction that silver is the best metal for the purpose, and that the 
horse thus shod is a better and more capable animal than when 
walking in iron. The prince had half a dozen pages, sons of 
chieftains of the Caucasus, intelligent and handsome lads, dressed 
in their national costume. His servants were all liveried in the 
costume worn in the time of Catherine the Great. 


Lobanoff was of a medium height, and of prepossessing mien. 
He wore a mustache that was once blond, and later white, and 
he walked with a slight stoop. He was a bachelor, and had a 
great fancy for Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, of whose letters and 
relics he possessed a remarkable collection, and on whose career 
he had written a book. 


No other man’s death at the present moment could have had 
such an ims ortant bearing upon the future history of the world. 
He aspired to make Russia the dominant power of Europe and 
Asia, supplanting Great Britain in her almost world-wide prestige. 
His genius and indomitable energy enabled him to accomplish 
wonders during the eighteen months he was virtually in control 
of the Russian government. 


It was not until about a month ago that the young czar at- 
tempted to check or control his foreign minister, who had exer- 
cised unlimited authority in the conduct of his office. Lobanoff 
might have put a stop to the Armenian massacres by a word at 
any moment, but it did not suit his purpose. The authentic 
story of the horrors suffered by the Christian subjects of the sul- 
tan was brought to the knowledge of the czar a few weeks ago 
for the first time. He was appalled by the awful record, and 
ordered a complete reversal of the Russian policy toward Turkey. 
it required all of Lobanoff’s influence with the young sovereign 
to prevent a literal execution of his instructions and a solution of 
the Turkish problen. 


Although past three score and ten, his ambition was to raise 
the splendor of Russian prestige high above that of all rivals. He 
was in diplomacy the same stamp of man that Napoleon was in 
war, 





The list of crimes in Turkey is a long ard a black one. They 
have resulted partly from the inability, but principally from the 
unwillingness of the government to deal fairly by its Christian 
subjects. For about two years the murders and outrages in Ar- 
menia have horrified the civilized world. During the summer a 
revolt in Crete put the whole island in a turmo'l and seriously 
threatened the peace of Europe. Then came disturbances in 
Macedonia and riots in Constantinople durng which 3,000 or 
4,000 people were killed. A government that cannot maintain 
peace in its own dominions has no right to exist, and so think the 
great powers of Europe. The riots stirred them, but the clear- 
ing of the murderers, in spite of the most indisputable proof of 
their crimes, aroused the indignation of the people, especially in 
England, to the extreme. Gladstone calls for the stopping of the 
bloody work of the “throned murderer” of the Bosphorus. In 
obedience to the commands of England he has ceased expelling 
Armenians from Constantinople. Will the powers act and put 
an end to Abdul Hamid’s disgraceful reign and perhaps of the 
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Turkish empire, or are they afraid of the consequences that will 
follow such action ? 


It is a long time since the royal houses of England and Russia 
have received such a shock as occurred recently. On September 
14, the detectives of Scotland Yard, London, announced that “the 
greatest dynamite plot ever known has been defeated by the ar- 
rest of four of the principal conspirators.” Two of them were 
arrested in Rotterdam, one in Bologne, and one in Glasgow ; ex- 
plosives were found with them. One of them is charged with 
being accessory to the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, in 
Dublin in 1882. The plot is said to have been hatched in New 
York by Fenians and Nihilists, and that they in*ended to kill the 
czar and blow up the queen in Balmoral castle 





The old British line-of-battle ship Foudroyant, which was 
Lord Nelson's flagship in 1800, is being refitted at Woolwich and 
will soon make a voyage to this side of the globe, touching at 
Halifax, Boston, New York, and other Atlantic ports. She was 
built in 1799, and was intended for service against Napoleon 
when he was striving to get possession of Egypt. She was not 
completed in time for the battle of the Nile delta, but was victor- 
ious in a number of subsequent battles with the French in the 
Mediterranean sea. She was Nelson’s flegship when he captured 
the Genereux ard when he took the Wiliiam Tell. The vessel, 
which had been sold to Germany, was repurchased. The hull 
has been painted, all the masts and rigging replaced, and the 
eighty old smooth-bore guns have been remounted on the upper 
and lower gun decks. In short, the Foudroyant looks to-day 
just as she did when cruising after French frigates. 





The Arctic hero, Dr. Nansen, whotraveled 190 miles nearer the 
north pole than any explorer ever did before, was given a great 
reception when he arrived at Christiania, Norway, Sept.9. The 
Fram, his stanch little ship, was escorted up the fjord by a fleet 
of steamers and the king conferred on him the Grand Cross of 
St. Olaf. 


Spain is undergoing the most trying ordeal in her history 
With a rebellion in the Philippines, the Cuban insurrection no 
nearer ended than a year ago, the national debt piling up enor- 
mously, and discontent manifested throughout the kingdom, it 
would seem as though the Spanish statesmen’s troubles were 
without end. The Cubans claim they can hold their own until 
they wear Spain out, and the facts seem to warrant this boast. 





The nettle plant has long been known to have a fiber finer and 
better than hemp. In 1869 the sum of $25,000 was offered to 
the discoverer of a machine to separate the bark from the fiber. 
It seems that while no machine has been found the chemists 
have had good success, The fiber was used before the art of 
writing books; Rhea cloth is used to wrap around the mummies 
in Egypt; for nets and lines it is the best thing known; it is 
sometimes called “‘ China grass ;” it is well known to the Chin- 
ese, Malays, and Hindoos. It has been worked up into ropes, 
canvas, and even clothing. 

An English chemist, a Mr. Gomess, uses zincate of soda to 
take cut the gums that are in the fiber; the fiber comes out white 
and strong ; it can be worked into any kind of cloth and far ex- 
ceeds linen for laces, handkerchiefs, &c, It is very light too, 
One thousand yards of Rhea weighs as much as 600 yards of 
linen. It will probably become one of the prominent productions 
of India. 


The New England Association of School Superintendents 
will meet Friday, November 6. 


Poems for Recitation, Suggestions for School Entertain- 
ments, Special Day Exercises, ete., on pages 277°to 280. 
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Dew York City News. 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT, 


_ Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer has been unanimously elected as as- 
sistant superintendent of schools to succeed Dr. Gunnison whose 
resignation was accepted last week. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is 
especially pleased to make this announcement, for reasons best 
known to its regular readers. 

Dr. Shimer is especially well qualified for the position, and his 
appointment will strengthen the board of superintendents. The 
gouty Evening Post reports his election in these words . 


“*Mr. Holt, chairman of the committee on instruction, recommended 
that Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer be appointed an assistant superintendent at 
once. The qualifications read sounded favorable, but few of the commis- 
sioners knew anything about the nominee. Although a reluctance to vote 
without investigation was shown, nobody openly objected, and Dr, Shimer 
was elected. He is professor of pedagogy in New York university, a grad- 
_ of Muhlenberg college, Pennsylvania, and has taught in this city since 
1875.” 


Dr. Shimer has probably done more to advise and instruct 
teachers of the public schools in this city than any other man in 
the system, ard it would not speak well for a commissioner to 
have it said of him that he did know anything about the new sup- 
erintendent. The commissioners certainly know more about Dr. 
Shimer than the Post ever found out about President Gilman’s 
record as an educator deeply interested in the advancement of the 
public elementary schools, and still it did not hesitate to “ whoop 
it up "—of course, in a dignified, very dignified, way—for Gil- 
man, 

In nominating Dr. Shimer the committee on instruction gave 
the following sketch of his career : 

‘He was graduated at Muhlenberg college, Penn., and received from it 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1874, and that of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1887. His last position in the public schools was assistant principal of 
grammar school No. 20. He has taught inthe evening high and other 
evening schools for thirteen years, was a lecturer on psychology in the New 
York university in 1890, and became full professor in the school of peda- 
gogy of the university, and is now the senior professor. In 1890 he became 
a member of the university faculty of the graduate school, and has con- 
ducted a course for doctor of philosophy. Mr. Shimer was unanimously 
confirmed. His salary will be $4,000 per annum. 





EVENING SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS. 


The approved report of the committee on evening schools ac- 
cepted all the nominations made by the board of superintendents 
for the staffs of the evening high, senior, and junor schools, ex- 
cept that of William Hudson to be principal of the Eastside high 
schcol, and of thirty-four substitute teachers. 


32,828 NEW SITTINGS PROVIDED FOR. 


A report from the committee on buildings was offered by 
Commissioner Little, giving the reasons why nine schools under 
ae wl were not opened on Monday last. The numbers of the 
schools and the probable date of opening are as follows : 


Primary school No. 15, 63 Pearl street-—Temporary accommodations for 
scholars. Will open in two weeks. 

Primary school No. 25, 180 Wooster street—Will open Oct. 1. 

Grammar school No. 16, 208 West Thirteenth street-—So far completed 
that pupils may be received Sept. 21. 

Grammar school No. 17, 335 West Forty-seventh street-—Open Sept. 21. 

Grammar school No. 32, 357 West Thirty-fifth street-—Annex completed 
and whole building ofen Sept 21. 

Grammar sct ool No. 37, 113 East Eighty-seventh street-—an order was 
issued by the Department of Buildings against this. The contractor re- 
fused to comply without compensation. Case in the hands of the counsel 
to the corporation and in uncertainty. 

Grammar schcol No. 49, 237 E. Thirty-seventh street—No date set. Con- 
tractors claim that delay was due to their not receiving money from the 
city. 

Primary school No. 43, 599 East One Hundred and Fortieth street.—A 
wooden structure. Open Oct. 15. 

Primary school No, 39, Bronxdale—Temporary accommodations. Will 
open Oct. 1, 


The report showed also that 32,828 new sittings will be avail- 
able by January 1, 1897. 


TO BE TRAINED IN CITIZENSHIP, 


Commissioner Beneville’s recommendaticn to establish in the 
schools a course of training in citizenship is excellent and should 
be promptly acted upon. The resolution offered was: 

‘* That the board of superintendents be and the same is hereby re- 
quested, to report, with the changes and modifications in the course of 
study in our schoo's, now under consideration, a plan or method for the 
systematic training of the pupils of our schools in citizenship and the 
rights and duties tnereupon dependent.’’ 

Commissioners Strauss, Hubbell, Ketchem, and Prentiss 
strongly endorsed Mr. Beneville’s resolution. Mr. Hubbell sug- 
eee a course of study in civics similar to that in the schools of 

rance, 


The nomination of Mrs, Williams as supervisor of the kinder- 
garten was laid over till another meeting, in order that other can- 
didates might be permitted to appear before the committee on 
instruction. 


Septemter 19, 1846 


Michigan School Elections. 


Annual school meetings for the most part passed off quietly, 
spirited contes's occurring but in a few cities and towns. Re- 
elections were of frequent occurrence if not the rule. Perhaps 
the warmest contest in the state was at Ann Arbor. A regular 
caucus placed in nomination two men and one woman. One of 
the men was objectionable to the women and they got up a ticket 
unknown to the men on which they substituted a name for the 
one to which they objected When on the mornirg of election 
the women’s scheme became known a third tii ket was pushed 
into the field from which the woman's nane was omitted. The 
women swarmed about the polls all day but ‘twas in vain. There 
were 1278 votes polled. Ottamar Eberbach received all but 18 
votes ; Joe T. Jacobs, 641 ; Dr. Williard B. Smith, 67¢ ; Nelson 
Keyer, 618; Mrs. Ida C, Finney, 583. The first three were de- 
clared elected 

At Albion there were fourteen candidates in the field repre- 
senting various opinions and parties. Mrs, Dr. F.E. Palmer and 
C. W. Dalyrymple were re-elected. 

There was unusual interest at Battle Creek, 2071 votes being 
cast, with several tickets in the field. The candidate of the 
women, Mrs. Dunning was defeated. 

At Marquette the question was the superintendent, Miss Anna 
M. Chandler, against whom it seems a growing opposition is mat.i- 
festing itself. Miss Chandler has had charge of the schools nine 
years. Some now demand a male superintendent. Miss Chand- 
ler’s friends were defeated intheelection. There were 1585 votes 
folled of which one-third were cast by women. The election 
makes a majority of the board of trustees opposed to the present 
superintendent and pledged to replace her with a man. 

Mason, Mich. W. J. MCKONE. 


Overcrowded Philadelphia Schools. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,—The first week's registration promises 
that the schools will be very much overcrowded. Many classes 
number 70 and over, and one teacher has 102 pupils. The second 
week usually brings as many pur ils as the first, and if this is so 
this year the number of schools running on the half time principle 
will be greatly increased. Already many children have been 
turned away from schools in the most crowded sections. Many 
parents fail to find a school for their children within a reasonable 
distance, even for half-time attendance The principals are 
anxious to have the half-time system abolished, as it is unfair 
alike to teachers and pupils. 

The board of education has asked for $3,360,500, for extensions, 
and an attempt will be made to secure a large share of this sum 
from councils. 


A Summer School of Music. 


The summer school for the study of public school music held 
in Norwalk, Conn., conducted under the direction of Mr. Howard, 
of Bridgeport, and Mr. Hallam, of New York, closed its first and 
very successful session on Friday, August 21. 

The subject of meth: ds in teaching schoc | music was presente:|, 
not from the standpoint of any one of the many systems so called. 
but from that of the musician and the educator. 

Different charts and text books were used; the fundamental 
principles of each were explained and illustrated so that the pu- 
pils of the school might be prepared to use amy system of text- 
books as they are intended to be used, and at the same time un- 
derstand the salient points of other systems. 

At the present time when so many teachers pin their faith to 
the sole efficacy of some one system, a school like this ought 
to do much to disseminate broader and fairer views on the sub- 
ject of methods in teaching school music. 

This school also gives a very prominent place to the study of 
voice. The study of the physiology and use of the voice in gener | 
and of the child voice in particular There were classes of chil- 
dren daily with whom Mr. Howard illustrated the various points 
brought up in the lectures on the use of children’s voices in sing- 
ing. 

There were also classes in mu-ical theory and elementary har- 
mony ; also in sight singing. 


Mr. John Ma:Mullen, knowa for nearly fifty years as the con- 
ductor of a successful and ressected pr.vate school fc r boys, died 
at his home in this city September 12. He was born in 1818, and 
was graduated from Columbia college. In the early fifties he 
opened a school for boys, where he introduced many original 
methods, which have since been widely adopted in other schools, 
such as self government, military drill, etc. 

Mr. MacMullen counted among his ex-pupils Abram S. Hewitt, 
George Haven Putnam, William Waldorf Astor, Among his 
patrons were Rev. Morgan Dix, Hamilton Fish, and Peter Cooper. 
Mr. MacMullen has for some years been an occasional c ntribu- 
tor to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL whose letters and articles were 
always highly valucd. 


September 19, 1806 


Letters. 


The centennial of Robert Burns occurred in July, during the 
sumer vacation; but in many schools it was reterred to at the 
closing exercises. In my school an essay was foilowed by a de- 
bate in which ten pupils engaged. After the exercises I was met 
by a highly cultivated clergyman who asked me if I had read the 
life of Burns; he referred to him as little better than Byron in 
moral character. During the vacation I have read Burns’ life 
and poems with more care and have reached the conclusion that 
Burns as a poet deserves admiration; that Burns as a man is 
wholly unadmirable. 

I think it the duty of teachers to ‘‘draw the lines,” and to 
“season their admiration awhile” when the birthday of a man 
of such intemperate habits and such loose morals comes around. 
Not only was he immoral in act, but he attempted to make im- 
morality the theme of several of his verses; this condemns him 
more than the immoral acts themselves ; those who sin are not 
so bad as those who sin and “teach men so.” It has been a 
question I have seriously considered whether any allusion should 
be made to the disregard Burns had of moral laws; I think it 
should be distinctly stated at exercises that commemorate his 
birthday “‘We admire much the poctry he has written, but we 
condemn his disregard of righteousness.” 

The clergyman who brought up the question of Burns’ life in- 
formed me that in co'lege some of his gifted classmates were in 
the habit of reciting the immoral poems which Burns wrote, and 
declaring that intemperance and immorality were not really bad ; 
and further that one of these young men went down into low 
depths and final ruin mainly, as he thought, from the effect of vile 
poems written by Burns. As to the power of Burrs’ poetry, | 
have nothing to say, except that I think him over rated. 

J. B. HEFFRON, 








It was my good fortune to attend the Summer School of 
Primary Surday-School Metkods at Asbury Park; it continued 
for five days. The lectures of Miss Anna W. Williams, of the 
Girls’ high school, Philadelphia, on “ Child Study,” show that this 
subject has entered the Sunday schools. The ‘ Use of Colors” 
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was also an interesting subject by Miss Strable, of Trenton, The 
‘*Sand Map” was shown by Miss Dudley, of Elizabeth, to be an 
impcrtant apparatus, I confess surprise at the change that has 
évidently come over the Sunday-school since I was a pupil. The 
selection of hymns was referred to as most important—that they 
have a meaning and that the child knew the meaning. I was 
glad there was courage enough to utter a protest against the 
learning of a catechism which cou'd not be understood, 
Philadelphia, J. M.F. 
As a subscriber to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL I wish to express 
to you the pleasure I have taken in reading your report of Prof. 
Brander Matthews’ address on English Literature, and the excel- 
lent editorial on “‘ The Teacherly Life” just seena With sincere 
thanks for both and good wishes for increased success in your 
particular line of work EUNICE D. SEWALL. 
Freehold, New Jersey, Young Ladies’ Seminary. 





European Tours. 


My first voyage to Europe was taken this summer on the <7, 
Paulin the second cabin. I had been told by a clergyman of the 
superior accommodations in this and the S¢. ZLouzs and so I gave 
up the tour proposed by a party in your city for $500 and started 
with a friend to visit such places as we chose, in perfect freedom. 
At the same time another friend went in a company of twenty, 
first class. We have compared notes and he says he will go sec- 
ond class next year. 

I have been assured by old travelers that the second class ac- 
commodations on these boats are far superior to what the first 
cabin was ten or so years ago in most of the ships, There was a 
piano and a library ; my companions were many of them college 
men and clergymen ; the rooms are as good as many of the first 
class; the beds have springs and are neat and clean, and the 
food abundant ; the cost was $45, which took us to London ; fee 
to waiter depends on circumstances ; if not sick and troublesome 
$1.00 each to the table waiter, and the roomsteward. The usual 
price in one of the “companies ” (Gaze or Cook) is $5 to $6 per 
day ; if you are gone Ioo days it is $500 or $600 | was gone 
70 days and the cost was $205, a little kss than $3 per day. 
There was a saving of $90 by going second class. I am told the 
second class accommodations on the American line are the best 
of all E. W. L. 

Portland. 


























C. F, CARROLL, Supt. 


DARTMOUTH St. SCHOOL, WorRCESTER, MAss. 
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School Entertainments. 


A Hallowe’en Nut Party. 


By E. E. KENyon WARNER. 





A TIMELY SCHEME FOR ENTERTAINMENT AND PROFIT. 


Last year an enterprising New England school that 
wanted a library gavea nut party on Hallowe’en to raise 
the funds. An account of it, given just now, may be 
fruitfully suggestive to other schools that want a good 
time and better school apparatus. 


The project was discussed every afternoon for fifteen 
minutes after dismission, and also at several rainy-day 
recesses during the preparations, by the entire school. 
Suggestions as to devices for making it an occasion of 
fun and jollity, came slowly at first, but after the pupils 
had had time to talk it over at home and “sleep on it,” 
many were the ideas (and the ideas for carrying out the 
ideas) offered, so that, in the end, nearly every pupil 
was enlisted in the work, some making ornamental, use- 
ful, or merely curious things of nuts and nut tree 
branches, others engrossing invitations, others collect- 
ing contributions of articles related to the subject of 
nuts for exhibition or sale at the party, etc. 


The invitations were decorated by the artists of the 
school with drawings of nuts, in groups showing several 
varieties, nut-trees and branches, nut-crackers, etc. 
They read as follows : 


“You are cordially invited to attend a nut party to be 
held at the school-house on Hallowe’en at eight 
o'clock.” 

The names of the committee were signed and the in- 
vitations were addressed to all the residents of the 
school district and their families. It became an open 
secret in the neighborhood that donations to a library 
fund would be asked of those who attended and that any 
contribution, however small, would be accepted, while 
books of an appropriate character would be gratefully 
welcomed. 

On the eventful afternoon, the committee remained 
in the school-house until six o’clock, decorating the 
room with nut branches, pictures of things in which nuts 
and squirrels bore a part, etc., and arranging the furni- 
ture and laying the tablesfor the evening. Many ofthe 
other pupils waited upon the committee, bringing the 
products of the woods and various means of attaching 
them to walls, pillars, blackboards, etc. The main 
blackboards were filled by the best writers with quota- 
tions in which nuts are mentioned, as: 


“ Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.” 


“The auld guidwife’s weel hoordit nits 
Are round and round divided.” 


A reversible blackboard was ornamented by a well exe- 
cuted chalk copy of a picture of Jack Frost, outlined in 
what looked like needles of ice darting fine ice needles at 
a chestnut burr which was bursting open at their touch. 
In ornamental lettering, the title “ Opening a Chestnut 
Burr” was added. 

At six, the school-house was closed, locked, and de- 
serted. At half past seven, the committee were there 
again, putting the finishing touches to the room and 
coming to a final agreement as to program. At eight, 
the guests began to arrive. They were received by the 
committee and made at home. At intervals, a low in- 
distinct moan would be heard from some undetermined 
quarter, or a parrot-like laugh, or a creaking sound. 
This was the ventriloquist of the school personating the 
witches. A heavy chain was heard clanking in the cellar- 
like hollow underneath the building. A search revealed 
neither chain nor chained. An exaggerated breath was 
heard at one of the windows. This was one of the com- 
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mittee with a pair of bellows, which he quickly concealed 
and appeared to be among the investigators into the 
phenomenon. Occasionally, one or another of the com- 
mittee would turn suddenly and ask, “ Who pulled my 
hair?” or, “Who touched me?” and look puzzled. A 
scratching noise was heard in the chimney, It was 
George Matthews, behind the building, pulling a branch 
up the flue by means of a string previously arranged. 
He took care not to be discovered. While attention was 
diverted to these occurrences, here and there a guest 
would feel a light tap upon the shoulder or a skirt or a 
sleeve would be pulled and the “ witch” would disappear 
before mortal eye could catch a glimpse of her. 


Thus a merry excitement was kept up until nearly 
nine o’clock. Just as the clock was about to strike nine, 
a tall spirit in white appeared at one of the windows. 
While everybody else ran out to catch the ghost, the 
committee flitted about the room, pulling pictures awry, 
turning chairs to the wall, setting the clock with its face 
to the wall, standing the globe (carefully) upon its head 
in a corner, pulling the window shades to different 
heights, etc., etc. The ghost entered at a window oppo- 
site the door, having dropped his white draperies and 
stilts outside, ard entered actively into this work. 

When the school and guests flocked in again, the room 
had a decidedly distraught and somewhat uncanny look, 
though nothing actually rough had been done. 








——— 
Sketched by a Pupil in a Chicago Public School. 

An older pupil now sat down to the organ and played 
gentle music. The chairman of the committee mounted 
the platform and explained that this was to exorcise the 
witches and continued as follows: 


“ These witches, dear friends, have given us some nuts 
to crack almost as hard as those you will find in your 
pockets (here all felt in their pockets and found to their 
surprise little iron nuts to fit upon screws) and in order 
that we may be able to crack them and escape from 
base superstition we have undertaken a special study of 
nuts this evening, in which we shall soon invite you to 
join us, studying the question with tongue and palate as 
you have already studied it to some extent with eyes, 
ears, and fingers. 


“ But how can we study without books? Frivolous as 
our school may have appeared to you this evening, it is 
our earnest wish to be serious, hard-working students. 
To this end, we have decided that we must have better 
access to the books in which are stored the thought and 
learning of the world. 


“We have no library, except a few volumes that have 
been given us as the beginning of one since the fame of 
this intended entertainment spread. How are we to 
study Nuts, for instance, when the only book we have 
on the subject is “ Opening a Chestnut Burr,” presented 
to us a few days ago? Not that we want books upon 
nuts, more than on any other good subject. We have 
perhaps given this one all the time we can afford to, in- 
cluding to-night’s celebration, studying them objec 
tively, which they say is the best way. We want his- 
tories and books that tell what the world has discov- 
ered and invented and all the standard poets and 
books of travel and books of art. We want all the 
good books you can spare for us out of your own col- 
lections and money to buy more. We know you will 
sympathize with us in this desire for the means of ex- 
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tending our more interesting studies, and we have tried 
to provide you a good time this evening mainly to give 
you an opportunity of expressing this sympathy of 
yours in donations to the library or to the library fund, 
whichever you choose. If you have a book you think 
would be of more value to us than to yourselves, please 
resolve to give it to us, and hand the name of it to-night 
to our librarian. If the witches have left any money in 
your pockets that you are willing to give us for so good 
a purpose, please hand it to our treasurer. 

“ The special study of the houris Nuts. You will find 
it elaborated in the various works of our hands laid out 
upon the table and attached to the walls of this room. 
You will also find it further expounded in the various 
kinds of nut cake and candy that will be passed for 
your refreshment in a few moments. So faithful have 
we been in the preparation of our theme, that even the 
lemonade is dipped with a cocoanut dipper and has a 
spice of nutmeg in it. We trust that the witches will 
leave us in peace while we prosecute this study, and that 
it will leave you in a very friendly frame of mind toward 
our library.” 

This address had, of course, keen written and mem- 
orized. It produced a very genial effect and the guests 
fell to work upon the gustatory study of nuts. There 
were hazel nuts and almonds, shelled Brazil, hickory and 
walnuts, roasted chestnuts, cut up cocoanuts in water, 
hickory nut cake, cocoanut cake and candy, peanut 
candy, and sugared walnuts. There werealso apples, at 
which some wondered. But they found a “nut to 
crack,’’ even here, for the apples fell into halves as they 
ate them. They had been sewed around under the skin. 
and the thread pulled out in a loop which cut the pulp 
of the apple without showing any noticeable mark on 
the outside. 

The nuts were passed in baskets made by the girls of 
thin strips of hickory wood cut by the boys for plaiting. 
These baskets were put on sale after the repast, with 
other articles of school manufacture made by the pupils, 
among which were the following : 


1. Peach nut baskets, made by the boys for watch 
charms. 

2. Bead bracelets and necklaces, made by the infant 
class from a large quantity of cherry pits that had been 
collected in June for counters. These were made into 
beads by simply rubbing opposite sides upon a flat stone 
until a hole appeared through the shell. Some of the 
beads were gilded. They were strung according to 
taste. There were strings of all gilded and strings of 
all ungilded beads, and strings in which the two altern- 
ated by ones or threes. Each string was finished by a 
knot of gay ribbon. 

3. Brazil-nut boats. 

4. Walnut thimble cases, made by lining the two 
halves of a shell with silk, overhanding them together 
on one edge for a hinge, passing a narrow ribbon across 
this hinge for strength, and bringing it to the open side 
to tie. 

5. Bunches of gilded walnuts hung by loops of rib- 
bon or chenille, for parlor ornaments, 

6. Bunches of tooth-picks whittled from nut-tree 
wood. 

7. Pincushions made with scraps of velvet in walnut 
and Brazil nut shells. 

8. Hanging baskets, made by wiring together pieces 
of the bark of nut trees. 

9. Flower pots, made by taking three-quarters of a 
cocoanut shell and fastening it like an up-turned bowl 
upon the other quarter, turred down for a standard. 

10, Spatterwork pictures of sprays of nut leaves in 
frames covered with acorns and twigs of oak. 

11. Several curious articles made from nuts or nut 
woods contributed by the travelers of the class or their 
traveled friends. 





Special Day Exercises on pages? 277 to,279. 
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Special Day Exercises. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


(A School Exercise.) 
Arranged by GEORGIE F, DRAKE. 


1st, Pupil—We celebrate, to-day, the memory of our late 
poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was a friend to the children. 
He has said of them, “I love children, I love them, and I respect 
them. Pretty much all the honest truth-telling there is in the 
world is done by them,” os 

2nd, Pupil_—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was born in Cam- 
a Mass., on the 29th of August, 1809. He died October 7, 
1 





94. 
3rd. Pupil_—The quaint old house in which Holmes was born, 
was, in Revolutionary times, used as the headquarters of the 
American army during the siege of Boston, 

4th. Pupil—Dr. Holmes writes in the “ Poet at the Breakfast 
Table” that “It was a great happiness to have been born in an 
old house haunted by such recollections.” 

52h. Pupil.—in the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” Dr. 
Holmes says of himself, “I was born and bred among books and 
those who knew what was in books, I was carefully instructed 
in things temporal and spiritual.” 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


6th. Pupil.—\t is said that little Oliver was a bright, sunny- 


tempered child, with a vivid imagination. He used to tell of a 
glove-maker’s sign, a large wooden hand, which he had to pass 
daily on his way to and from school. “ That hand,” he would 
say, ‘‘ was there ready to catch up any naughty little boy who was 
late to supper.” pen 

7th. Pupil.—Holmes was fitted for college at Phillips’ academy 
at Andover, Mass., and at the age of twenty, he was graduated 
from Harvard college. 

8th. Pupil.—Among his Harvard schoolmates were Charles 
Sumner, Wendell Philips, and Samuel F. Smith, author of “ My 
Country ’tis of Thee.” 

oth. Pupil After graduating, Holmes began the study of law, 
but soon left that to study medicine, which was more congenial 
to his taste. 

10th, Pupil.—After receiving his degree of M. L., Holmes was 
appointed professor of anatomy and physiology in Dartmouth 
college, but a few years later he was appointed to a similar posi- 
tion at Harvard college, which he held for thirty-five years. 

11th. Puptl—During this time Dr. Holmes attended to his 
practice of medicine, and found times as well to deliver lectures 
and write many charming poems and essays. 

12th, Pupil.— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was noted as a poet, 
a humorist, and essayist, a lecturer and a physician. 

13th. Pupil-—One of his earliest poems is “ Old Ironsides,” 
which not only brought fame to the writer, but was the means of 
saving from destruction the old ship Comstztution, which the gov- 
ernment had concluded to break up as unfit for service. 

14th. Pupil.—Recitation, ‘‘ Old Ironsides.” 

15th. Pupil._— Some of Holmes’ writings are the “ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” “Songs in Many Keys,” “Song of Many 
Seasons,” “Elsie Venner,” “ The Guardian Angel,” and “ Over 
the Teacups.” 

16th. Pupil—‘‘The Chambered Nautilus” is said to be his 
best poem. 
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17th. Pupil.—Dr. Holmes took pleasure in receiving visits from 
school children. He would ask their names, the name of the 
school they attended, and usually, if they had read any p2em of 
his. If they answered “The Chambered Nautilus,” he weuld 
seem greatly pleased. 


QUOTATIONS FROM HOLMES’ WRITINGS. 


18¢h. Pupil.—Joy smi'es in the fountain, 
Health flows in the rills, 
As their ribbons of silver 
Unwind from the hills. 


19th. Pupil.—Books are the negative pictures of thought, and 
the more sensitive the mind that receives their images, the mo e 
nicely the finest lines are produced. 
20th, Pupil.— 
Build thee more stately mansions, O My Soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


21st. Pupil.—Be firm! one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 


22nd. Pupil. Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel 
of Life winds them up once for all, then closes the case and gives 
the key into the hand of the Angel of Resurrection. 


23rd. Pupil_—Ohb, what a precious book the one would be 
That taught observers what they’re not to see. 
24th, Pupil.— 
You hear that boy laughing ? 
You think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done ; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest ofall ! 


25th. Pupil.— 
Leave what you've done for what you have to do: 
Don’t be “ consistent,” but simply be true. 


26th, Pupil—As o'er the glacier’s frozzn sheet 
Breathes soft the alpine rose. 
So, through life’s desert springing sweet, 
The flower of friendship grows. 


27th. Pupil_—To guard is better than to hea!,— 
To shield is nobler than to share. 
28th, Pupil.— 
Living, thou dost not live, 
If mercy’s spring run dry ; 
What Heaven has lent thee wilt thou freely give, 
Dying, thou shalt not die ! 


29th. Pupil.—tit is faith in something and enthusiasm for 
something that makes lifz worth living. 
30th, Pupil._— 
One kinily deed may turn 
The fountain of thy soul 
To love’s sweet day-star, that shall o'er thee burn 
Long as its currents roll ! 


31th. Pupil—Don't let your heart grow cold, and you may 
carry love and cheerfulness with you into the teens of your sec- 
ond century, should you live so long. 
32nd. Pupil.— 
Pick my left pocket of its silver dime 
But spare the right,—it holds my golden time. 


TO AN INSECT. 


337d. Pupzl.—| love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 
Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty katydid 
Thou ’mindest me of gentle folks, 
Old gentle folks are they, 
Thou sayest an undispu‘ed thing 
In such a solemn way. 
34th, Pupil.— 
How the wild swayinzs of our planet show 
That worlds unseen surround the world we know. 
35th. Pupil.— 
Ah me! how lovely is the braid 
That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe 
The thin leaves, quivering on their silken threads 
Do make a music like to rustling satin, 
As the light winds soothe their downy nap. 
36th, Pupil. 
The vulzar kaow not all the hidden pocke 
Where nature stows away her loveliness. ts, 
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37th. Pupil—t find the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we are moving; to 
reach the port of Heaven we must sail, sometimes with the 
wind and sometimes against it—but we must saz/, and not drift 
nor lie at anchor. 


38¢h, Pupil—That is dearest all the while, 
That wears for us the sweetest smile. 


39th. Pupil_—_They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning knife of time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


40th, Pupil The outward forms the inner man reveal, 
We guess the pulp before we cut the peel. 
41st, Pupil.— 
Hope, only Hope, of all that clings 
Around us, never spreads her wings ; 
Love, though he breaks his earthly chain, 
Still whispers he will come again ; 
But Faith, that soars to seek the siy, 
Shall teach our half-fledged souls to fly, 
And find, beyond the smoke and flame, 
The cloudless azure whence we came. 


42nd. Pupil._—Truth is tough. It will not break like a bubble 
at atouch. Nay, you may kick it about all day like a foot-ball, 
and it will be round and full at evening. 


437d. Pupil. The flowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 
44th. Pupil.— 
Strive with the wanderer from the better path, 
Bearing thy message meekly, not in wrath, 
Weep for the frail that err, the weak that fall, 
Have thine own faith,—but hope and pray for all. 


45th. Pupil.— 


The noblest service comes from nameless hands 
And the best servant does his work unseen. 
46th. Pupil.— 
Run, if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man but don’t be worked to death; 


And with new notions, let me change the rule, 
Don't strike the iron till it’s slightly cool. 


47th. Pupil—Day hath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom hath buttoned it with stars. 
48th. Pupil.— 


The sweetest of smiles is the smile when we part, 
When the light round the lips is a ray fro n the heart 


49th, Pupil—-The smallest word has some unguarded spot, 
And danger lurks in 7 without a dot, 
50th, Pupil.— 
Poor drudge of the city! how happy he feels 
With the burrs on his legs and the grass at his heels 
No dodger behind his bandannas to share; 
No constable grumbling, ‘You musn’t walk there.” 
51st. Pupil.-- 


Oh what are the prizes we perish to win 
To the first little ‘‘ shiner” we caught with a pin. 
No soil upon earth is so dear to our eyes 
As the soil we first stirred in terrestrial pies. 
52nd. Pupil.— 
I was sitting with my microscope, upon my parlor rug, 
With a very heavy quarto, and a very lively bug; 
The true bug had been organized with only two antenne, 
But the humbug in the copper plate would have them twice 
as many. 


537a. Pupil.-God bless the ancient Puritans! 
Their lot was hard enough ; 
But honest hearts make iron arms 
And tender maids are tough ; 
So love and faith have formed and fed 
Our true-born Yankee stuff. 
And keep the kernel in the shell 
The British found so rough. 
54th. Pupil.— 
Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying ! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest,— 
While o'er their ashes the starry gold flying 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
55¢2. Pupil.— 
What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly torn? 
With burning star and flaming band, 
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It kindles all the sunset land: 

Oh, tells us what its name may be, 
Is this the flower of liberty ? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry flower of liberty. 


56th. Pupil.— 
Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne throuzh our battlefield’s thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 
Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame ! 


School.—Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light ; 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
Whiie through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry, 
Union ard liberty! One evermore ! 
57th. Pupil.— 
Light of our firmament, guide of our Nation, 
Pride of her children and honored afar. 
Let the wide beams of thy full constellation, 
Scatter each cloud that would darxen a star ! 


School.—U p with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, etc. 
58th. Pupil.— 
Lord of the universe! Shield us and guide u:, 
Trusting thee always through shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us: who shall divide us ? 
Keep us, 04, keep us, the Many in One. 


School.— Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, etc. 


The above memorial exercise is to be used October 7. 


om, Columbus Day, ox. 


Tributes to Columbus. 


“ When Columbus had formed his theory, it became fixed in 
his mind with singular firmness and influenced his entire char- 
acter and condu:t. He never spoke with doubts or hesitation, 
but with as much certainty as if his eyes had beheld the promised 
land.” —Irving. 








“ Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts.” 
—Lowell on Columbus. 


One poor day! 
Remember whose and not how short it is 
It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s. 
“ A lavish day! One day with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a world.” 





‘IT am of opinion,” says Fernando Colomba, that | should de- 
rive less dignity from any nobility of ancestry than from being 
the“son of such a father.” 


“Chief among men! Thy searching thought 
Outran the learning of thy age. 
Lands far beyond the seas were b-ought 
Unto thy gaze an open page. 
Mistaken mortals laughed thy name, 
But all unheeded fell the sneers, 
Until at length triumphant came 
Success to crown thy closing years.” 
—Nixon Waterman. 


“Columbus! 'Tis for him our cheers 
From sea to sea shall loudly ring ; 


Our happy land each hundred years 
We'll give a glad re-christening.” 


“ Providence, to reward a faith like that of Columus, would 
have raised up a continent from the depths of the sea.” 


—Emilio Castelar. 





“ When Christopher Columbus plowed 
His course across the mighty sea, 
Into the furrow deep, he sowed 
For all the centuries to be. 


“From ice-boind lands where weary stars 
Look down on nights a half year long ; 
From lands by old historic wars 
Made rich in legend and in song ; 
From every country, every clime, 
Will come the peoples of the earth 
To join the pageantry sublime, 
In honor of thy birth, 
COLUMBIA!” 


oa 
Patience of Columbus, 


‘The howling winds forbid us 
To trust the fatal main; 
O turn our wandering vessel 
To harbor on:e again. 
Why to this bold Italian 
Our lives, our hopes confide ? 
No golden land awaits us 
Beyond the shoreless tide. 


How long shall he deceive us 

With boastings vain and loud ? 
And when we gaze for land 

Shall he show us but a cloud?” 
The gal ant leader heard, 

But be listened undismayed, 
Toough he saw their furious glances, 

And their daggers half deplagel. 


No fear was in his soul, 
But his heart was wrung with woe. 
Shall he quail before their murmurs, 
And his glorious mead forego ? 
Had he braved the ocean terrors 
In darkness and in night ? 
And shall he furl his sail 
With this promised goal in sight ? 


For he looked toward the horizon, 
And marked the setting sun, 
And by its ruddy light 
He knew his toil was done. 
It was in the deepest midnight, 
When they cut the yielding wave, 
And not a star was shining 
To guide them or to save, 


As in awful, hopeless silence, 
Tneir onward course they steer, 
Lo ! in the murky distance 
The glimmering lights appear. 
With breathless joy and wonder 
They watch the opening sky, 
And with the morning rises —— 
Their rapturous certainty. 


They breast the foaming surges, 
And, shouting leap to shore ; 
While every echo answers, 
** God and San Salvador /" 
— Selected, 





: 
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Chanksgiving Day. 





A Thanksgiving Exercise. 


By LETTIE STERLING. 

Twelve children will be needed for this exercise; also twelve letters 
printed in some bright color on heavy paper, or cloth. When the children 
enter, the letters are concealed because the papers are wrong side up upon 
their breasts. At the proper time in the singing, the children unpin them 
and show their faces. 

T, H, A, N, K, and S enter from one side; G, I, V, I, N, and G, from 
the other singing to the tune: ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia.” They 
come 1n any pretty manner the teacher chooses, 

Marching slowly one by one, we come from left and right ; 

And when we have together met, we form a pleasing sight ; 

Merry faces wreathed in smiles, we look so glad and bright ; 

Hear while a dozen are singing. 

Chorus.— 

Give thanks! Give thanks! We shout it loud and clear ; 

Give thanks! Give thanks! For blessings of the year ; 

Sweet and strong our voices join, we wish for all to hear, 

Hear while a dozen are singing. 


O jolly is the music when a dozen voices ring ; 

O happy is the music when a grateful ode we sing ; 

O pretty is the music when it pleasant thoughts doth bring ; 
Hear while a dozen are singiig.—Cho. 


A dozen proofs of loving care we’re finding new each day ; 

A dozen songs of gratitude not all our thanks could say ; 

A dozen days of thankfulness would still leave more to pay ; 
Hear while a dozen are singing.—Cho. 


A dozen letters, fitly placed, all fastened in a row, 

Can tell a story of their own as we their faces show ; ! 

Thanksgiving day is coming soon, we'd have you all to know ; 

Hear while a dozen are singing. —Cho. ? 

1. The marching may continue until this stanza or stop before, as is 
thought best; but at this point the children must be standing in their 
proper positions and be turning their letters so the word may be seen. 2. 
During the singing of the last chorus, they march to chairs at the back of 
platform. 

Recttation.— 

A holiday is coming, O listen, girls and boys; 

A holiday is coming, prepare to meet its joys. 

A holiday is coming, we lay our work aside 

And celebrate the festival that was our fathers’ pride. 

While all thirgs are rejoicing, the children should unite 

To make the glad time gayer, the happy day more bright. 

The holiday’s Thanksgiving ; it’s lived for many a year; 

Our nation’s fathers loved it, her sons sbould hold it dear. 

H, A, V, I, N, and G step forward and one of the six recites : 

HAVING, there’s joy in the very word 

That makes my voice as gay as a bird. 

I am the owner, they’re given to me, 

The wonderful blessings to everyone free, 
Air, light, and sunshine, beauty and flowers, 
Food, raiment, shelter, seasons and showers. 


HAVING them gives us a sense of delight ; 
HAVING them means we must use them aright. 

The same six stand still to sing and act the next little song, using any 
little exercise for arms, Tune: ‘“ Follow Me, Full of Glee” in “ Best 
Primary Songs.” 

Arms that go to and fro all along this little row 

Seem to say in their way, “ Health is given to us to-day.” 

See them moving in and out, 

Up and down and round about ! 

As they go, strength they show. Should not praises flow ? 

Swinging* merrily, merrily, merrily, 

Swinging merrily, merrily, merrily, ; 

As they go, strength they show. Should not praises flow? 

3. All take hold of hands and swing until close of stanza. 

The letters on the chairs exchange with the letters in front so that T, H, 
A, N, K, I, N, and G are ready for one of their number to say : 

THANKING, ‘tis a duty we most gladly do 

For the bounties sent us are not small nor few. 
Ownership is pleasant, but it is far more sweet 

To lift our joyful voices and bless the good we meet. 

Then these seven letters sing a motion song for the feet, same tune. 

Sing we sweet while our fleet, tripping, skipping, bounding feet 

Forward go, backward go, all along this dancing row, 

Well they serve us. This we’ve shown ; 

’Tis a joy such feet to own. 

As they go, strength they show. Should not praises flow? 

Stepping merrily, merrily, merrily, 

one merrily, merrily, merrily, 

As they go, strength they show. Should not praises flow ? 

A change is again made so G, I, V, I, N, andG stand in front and one 
speaks : 


GIVING, this makes far more joy than ownership can bring ; 
GIVING, this is incense sweet as thanks that upward wing. 
And they who know the gladdest hours throughout Thanksgiving 
day 
Are they who see among their stores the part they gave away 
The next motion song is for these six, same time. 


Hands* that do, all day though, for us many things or few; 
Feet® that run for our fun or when errands should be done; 
Lips® that sing and ears? that hear ; 
Smelling noses,* eyes® that peer, 
These have we. Seems to me, we should happy be. 
Singing merrily, merrily, merrily, 
Singing merrily, merrily, merrily, 
These have we. Sscems to m2, we should happy be. 
4. Arms move about. 5. Feet move about. 6. Touch lips. 7. Touch 
ears. 8, Touch nose. 9. Touch eyes. 
Another exchange is made. Now T, H, A, N, K, and S are out. 
T recites.— 
THANKS for the joys of the fireside, 
Thanks for the love of the home, 
Thanks for the influence reaching 
Far as our footsteps can roam. 
H recites.— 
THANKS for our beautiful county 
Stretching so far east and west, 
Thanks for our gay, starry banner, 
Flag that is brightest and best. 
A recites.— 
THANKS for the blessings that labor 
Gives to the one who will toil, 
Whether he searches through volumes 
Or spends the time tilling the soil. 
N recites.— 
THANKS for the beauty around us, 
Whether of color or form ; 
Thanks for the lining of silver 
Under the cloud that brings storm. 
K recites.— 
THANKS for the pieasures the seasons 
Bring to the girls and the boys ; 
‘Thanks for the freshness of springtime, 
Thanks for the wiatertime joys. 
S recites.— 
THANKS for the day of Thanksgiving, 
Gladly its face do we greet. 
Gifts which it brings us are pleasant, 
Lessons it teaches are sweet. 
THANKS for the day of Thanksgiving, 
Coming with memories dear ; 
It hath the power to bless us, 
It hath the power to cheer. 


The six in front march to get the six who are seated back and march 


around the platform until the words of the song indicate that they should 
stand still, Tune: ‘‘O Columbia! The Gem of the Ocean.” 


We're coming, we're coming, we’re coming, 
We're coming with two in a row ; 
On one side you'll find half a dozen, 
On the other just six of us go. 
We’re coming to stand up before you, 
A bright, cheery word we shall spell. 
You'll see when you look at our letters 
What a sweet, pretty story they tell. 


Chorus.—-Thanksgiving’s a beautiful day ; 
Thanksgiving’s a beautiful day ; 
O let us be happy and grateful 
And kind to the poor round our way. 


A dozen of memories pleasant 
Are racing to come out ahead ; 
A dozen of anticipations 
Are buzzing like bees in the head. 
It’s all because one dozen letters 
When standing together this way 
Read: T, H, A, N, K, S, G, I, 
V,1,N,G.1° Thanksgiving day.—Czho. 
10. Each child points to his letter when it is named. 
When the Jast stanza is sung, they; marching, hang their letters over 


nails that are in a straight row somewhere at the back of the platform and 
go out as they came in. 


Before we go back to our places, 
Our letters we'll hang in a row 
That all who this way may be passing 
The time and the season may know. 
O what would our calendar carry 
If holidays it should leave out ? 
But since it such happy times gives us, 
We'll march, laugh and sing and 
We'll shout.—Cho. 
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October, 


October is the month that seems 
All woven with midsummer dreams ; 
She brings for us the golden days 
That fill the air with smoky haze; 
> She brings for us the lisping breeze 
And wakes the gossip in the trees, 
Who whisper near the vacant nest 
Forsaken by its feathered guest 
Now half the birds forget to sing 
And half of them have taken wing, 
Before their pathway shall be lost 
Beneath the gossamer of frost ; 
Now one by one the gay leaves fly 
Zigzag across the yellow sky ; 
They rustle here and flutter there, 
Until the bough hangs chill and bare. 
What joy for us— what happiness ! 
Shall cheer the day, the night shall bless ? 
Tis Hallow e’en, the very last 
Shall keep for us remembrance fast, 
When every child shall duck the head 
To find the precious pippin red! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in St Nicholas. 


Rese 





In the Autumn Woods. 


By JENNIE D. MooRE, 


In the woods the nuts are falling, 
Falling down. 
Amid the dry leaves gently dropping — 
' Dead leaves brown. 
Ivy, golden-hued and red, 
Twines the old trees overhead, 
All the summer birds are fled, 
Southward flown. 


Sigh the autumn breezes chill. 
What care we ? 
Purple asters dot the hill, 
4 Fair to see. 
And the sun shines through a haze 
Far along the woodland ways ; 
O, how pleasant autumn days 
All can be. 
Fresh and bracing is the air, 
Cool and clear. 
Autumn’s beauties everywhere 
Doth appear, 
Haste we to the woods away 
Happy-hearted, bright, and gay, 
When released from school we stray 
Blithely here. 


As wee 





The Grappling Bridge. 
By JULIA M. COLTON, 
When mighty Rome’s young navy 
For battle was arrayed, 
The prow of each stout vessel 
A swinging bridge displayed. 
Where enemies were pressing, 
Swiftly the bridge was hurled, 
And soon the Roman banner 
In triumph stood unfurled. 


With iron prongs were grappled 

The ships of every foe, {\ 

t While o’er the tridge Rome’s legions 
To victory might go. 
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To help us win our battles, 
Suppose that you and I 

Should use a bridge that grapples, 
And name that bridge “ I'll try! 


” 


We'll throw it toward the problems 
On which we see no light ; 

We'll hurl it at the essays 
We've “ hated ” so to write, 


Where difficulties face us 
Bravely the bridge we'll toss ; , 
Then, often ‘twill be easy 
To walk right straight across. 


The Young Patriots’ Song. 
By ELIZABETH SLOYD. 


Air : “ Marching Through Georgia.” 


We, the future citizens, now sing an earnest song, 

Sing it with a purpose that befits the true and strong. 

Sing it with a spirit that will help the world along, 
For we are growing and striving. 


Hurrah ! Hurrah! Our own Red, White, and Blue! 

Hurrah ! Hurrah! We're loyal, brave and true ! 

For our country and her banner bright our best we'll ever do, 
While we are growing and striving. 


Little lessons daily learned will make us truly wise ; 

Little duties bravely done will win the hero's prize ; 

Up the hill of earnest toil the road to honor lies, 
And we are growing and striving. 


Hurrah ! Hurrah ! etc. 


Here we pledge allegiance to our own dear native land, 
For the service of the state we train the head and hand, 
Only noble citizens can make a nation grand, 

So we are growing and striving. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! etc. 


* Ana, Mana, Mona, Mike.” 


In an empty room we three 
Play the games we always like, 
And count to see who it shall be: 
«* Ana, mana, mona, mike.”’ 


Round and round the rhyme we go 
Ere the final word shall strike, 
Counting fast or counting slow : 
‘“‘ Barcelona, bona, strike,” 


What it all means no one knows, 
Mixed up like a peddler’s pack, 
As from door to door he goes: 
“ Hare, ware, frow, frack.” 


Now we guess and now we doubt, 
Words enough or words we lack, 
Till the rhyming brings about, 
Welcomed with a farewell shout : 
“ Hallico, ballico, we-wi-wo, whack—out,”’ 
— Toronto Truth. 





A QUINTETTE OF MISS HUMPHREY'S BABIES, 
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And civilization would perish, I ween, 
Were not those words written on 


THE MERRY-HEARTED SONGSTERS. 


Words by E. F. STEARNS. Arr. from the GERMAN. 
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And golden russets glint and gleam 
As in tne old Arabian dream— 
The fruits of that enchanted tree 





TO - sy floods of sun - rise, With joy to greet the day, ’Mid 


then the si - lent wood-land With hap- py, joy - ous song, Rings The glad Aladdin robbed for me! 
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And drowsy winds. awake and fan 
My blood as when it overran, 

A heart ripe as the apples grow, 
In orchard lands ot long ago! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. ' 
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To the Golden-Rod., 


Hail to thee, flower of a people united, P 
From ocean to ocean fair child of the 
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ro - sy floods of sun - rise, With joy to greet the day. 
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= < < ae - < Sign of a Union perpetually plighted, 
——— can = =: — = === Hail to the symbol of many in one. 
vane — , © eae: « pfofi—y 
” - rn” 2 Single thy stalk, although many. thy 
branches. 
Countless thy blooms zs the waves of 
the sea, 
One as the ocean—diverse as the billows, 
Symbol of liberty--flower of the free. 

















ss Poms The Coda: Supplementary Songs. Courtesy of Ginn & Company, P ublishers. 


For Older Pupils. : 


* 7’711 Do What I Can.” 


Who takes for his motto, “I'll do what I can,’ 
Shall better the world as he goes down ite’s s hill. 
The willing young heart makes the capable man, 
And who does what he can oft can do what he will. 
There’s strength in the impulse to help things along, 
And forces undreamed of will come to the aid 
Of one who, though weak, yet believes he is strong, 


On hills of New England, in glades of the South- 
land, 

Where unfettered winds o’er the broad prairies run, 

Everywhere fearless, fit mate for the eagle, 

Flower of the nation, the many in one. 





Lift up thy head, golden flower of the nation, 
Bend while we crown thee, bright child of the sun. > 
Semper ubique—e pluribus unum, 
Beautiful golden-rod—many in one. 
—Gen. E .B. Cutcheon. 





And offers himself to the task, unafraid. 


“I'll do what I can,” is a challenge to fate, 
And fate must succumb when it’s put to the test; 
A heart that is willing to labor and wait 
In its tussle with life ever comes out the best. 
It puts the blue imps of depression to rout, 
And makes many difficult problems seem plain ; 
It mounts ever obstacles, dissipates doubt, 
And unravels kinks in life’s curious chain. 


“‘T’ll do what I can” keeps the progress machine 
In good working order as centuries roll, 


The Coming Man. 


A pair of very chubby legs, 
Encased in scarlet hose ; 

A pair of little stubby boots, 
With rather doubtful toes ; 

A little kilt, a little coar, 
Cut as a mother can; 

And lo! before us stands, in state, 
The future’s “coming man.” 


His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 
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And search their unknown ways; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open at their gaze ; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light— 

Those eyes that now are wistful bent 
On some “ big fellow’s kite.” 


The brow where mighty thoughts do dwell 
In solemn, secret state; 

Where fierce Ambition’s restless strength 
Shall war with future fa'e; 

Where Science now from hidden caves 
New treasures shall outpour— 

’Tis knit now with a troubled doubt, 
“ Are two or three cents more?” 


The lips that in the coming years 
Will plead, or pray, or teach ; 

Whose whispered words on lightning flash 
From world to world may reach ; 

That, sternly grave, may speak command, 
Or, smiling, win control, 

Are coaxing nuw for gingerbread 
With all a baby’s soul ! 


Those hands—those busy little hands — 
So sticky, small, and brown; 

Those hands whose only mission seems 
To tear all order down; 

Who knows what hidden strength may lie 
Within thy future grasp, 

Though now ‘tis but a taffy stick 
In sturdy hold they clasp! 


Ah! blessings on those little hands, 
Whose work is yet undone ; 
And blessings on those little feet, 
Whose race is yet unrun ; 
And blessings on the little brain, 
That has not learned to plan; 
Whate’er the future holds in store, 
God bless “ the coming man” ! 
——Presbyterian. 


Copic Exercises. 


The Rhinoceros. 


TOPIC EXERCISE, 


In Africa there are four varieties, distinguished by the natives 
as follows: The dore/e, or black rhinoceros; the 4ezt/oa, or two- 
horned black ; the moohooho, or common white, and the 4adoda, 
or long-horned white rhinoceros. The first two are smaller, but 
more fierce than the white ones, and are quite as willing to hunt 
the sportsman as to be hunted. The largest of the Africans is 
the loug-horned white rhinoceros which has been found 18 feet 6 
inches in length, and the circumference of its broad back and low- 
hanging belly is very nearly the same number of feet and inches. 

There are three species of the Asiatic rhinoceros, two of which 
have but one horn, while the third has two. These are much 
— than their brothers from Africa, and their skin hangs in 
olds. 

Hunters and writers who have asserted that a bullet will hard- 
ly pierce this animal's hide are mistaken. A rifle ball will pene- 
trate the loose, baggy covering with little or no difficulty. The 
belief that the hide was so tough probably arose from experiments 
made with that which has been toughened almost like horn by a 
process employed by the natives, who make from it whip stocks 
and walking canes. The largest African is about as large around 
as it is long, while the body sets so low on its legs that a tall man 
a tiptoe could see across its back. Attached to its blunt nose, 
—not to the bone, but merely set in the skin with a network of 
muscles to hold it—is a horn more or less curved, hard as steel,, 
sharp, and more than a yard long, and immediately behind this is 
a little horn, equally sharp and nearly straight. His eyes are 
very small, and as useful to him by night as by day. His ears are 
long, pointed, and tipped with a few bristles, which, with a tuft 
at the end of his tail, make up all the semblance of hair he pos- 
sesses, 

The length of the horn varies in the different species, the main 
horn of the Aadoba exceeding four feet, » hile that of the »oohooho 
is seldom over two feet. In all cases among the double-horned 
animals the rear one—that is to say, the one nearest the forehead 
-—is always short, not often more than six inches. 

Clumsy looking as the great brute is, a horse and rider can 
rarely manage to overtake it. He is not often pursued on horse- 
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back, and chiefly because his speed and endurance are such that 
it is very difficult to come up with him, to say nothing of the dan- 
get attendant upon such a course. 

One of the most singular of attendants is that which the rhi- 
noceros has. It is a little bird called by ornithologists Buphaga 
Africana, and known to hunters as the rhinoceros bird. This 
little fellow clings to the animal’s hide by means of its long claws 
and elastic tail, feeding on the insects that infest the leathery 
skin. In doing this it renders great service to the huge brute, 
but a trifling one as compared to its other duty. It acts as senti- 
nel to warn its movable feeding place of approaching danger. 
While it is eating it is ever on the alert, and at the first sign of the 
hunter it flies in the air, uttering its warning note, which is ever 
quickly heeded, the rhinoceros starting off at once in the direction 
taken by its watchful friend. When the rhinoceros is asleep, if 
the bird, hearing the approach of the hunter, fails to awaken him 
by its voice, it will arouse him by picking the inside of his ear. 

Some spec-es of rhinoceros are inclined to peace, and will 
rarely attack man save in defence of their young or their lives, 
while others, and more particularly the 4ezt/oa, will attack man 
or beast simply to gratify their love of fighting The lion never 
risks an encounter with a rhinoceros, save when absolutely ne- 
cessary for his own safety, and it is but seldom the elephant cares 
to measure strength with him, for the larger animal is far less 
quick in his movements than the smaller. It is generally believed 
that the duration of life of an Asian rhinoceros is hardly less than 
100 years. 


r 
Nest-Building Fishes. 


TOPIC EXERCISF, 


There are fishes that build nests just as birds do. The habits 
of these creatures are remarkably interesting ; they will breed in 
an aquarium or even in a glass globe. They produce three or 
four broods of young annually. In Japan where they are native 
they are called paradise fish. 

The nests they make are very odd, being composed entirely of 
air bubbles. When the time for mating arrives the male fish un- 
dergoes a striking change in its appearance, Ordinarily he is of 
a dull, silvery color, but now he exhibits stripes of red, blue, and 
green, with streaks of brightest orange on the ventral fins. 

The female proceeds to construct the family nest at the sur- 
face of the water. Swallowing air she ejects it in the shape of 
bubbles, which are made permanent by glutinous capsules from 
a secretion in her mouth Having got together in this way a 
sufficient mass of bubbles she proceeds to lay eggs, but she would 
gobble her own eggs but for the watchfulness of the male who 
prevents her; taking the ezgs in his mouth and ejecting them be- 
neath the mass of bubbles to which they arise and find a resting 
place among them. Sometimes he will conduct his mate under 
the nest so that the eggs as they are laid may ascend to it. When 
laying is finished he keeps guard over the nest, attacking the 
female if she comes near. Meanwhile he busies himself in the 
making of fresh bubbles to take the place of those which chance 
to burst. 

This performance zs kept up for five days, at the end of which 
the young are hatched out. They cannot swim, but cling like 
littie tadpoles to the bubbles __ If one falls to the bottom, as hap- 
pens now and then, the papa fish takes it in his mouth and dis- 
gorges it among the bubbles again. His watchfulness is continued 
until the little fishes are able to take care of themselves. 

They grow very quickly in a glass globe or aquarium, attaining 
a length of three or four inches. They thrive best on chopped 
angleworms, but raw beef cut fine will serve as a substitute, Ap- 
parently they are exclusively carniverous, 


r 
Aun Ancient Lake Bed. 


FOR PUPILS TO RE-STATE. 


The maps made by the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, contained a 
lake to the west of the Nile, and the name given was Moeris. 
As there was no lake to the southeast of Cairo the matter re- 
mained a puzzle until an American named Capt. Whitehouse 
discovered a depression in this mony | 45 by 25 miles; this he 
bought of the Egyptian gove-nment for $16,000, The eastern 
edge of this depression is 10 miles from the Nile and Mr. White- 
house’s plan is to have a canal cut, and when the Nile overflows 
to fill it with water. This depression, called the Raiyan, thus 
filled with water will be a fertile region, and, it is estimated, will 
produce an increase of crops worth seventy million annually. 

There is another depression not far north of the Raiyan. 
called the Fayoum, which is thus treated, and it supports 250,- 
ooo people. As Egypt is under the control of England, Mr. 
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Whitehouse brought the matter before Parliament, but the Eng 
lish could not see why an American should make such a dis- 
covery, and so they paid no attention to his offer to have a canal 
made costing $3,000,000 ; but being a man of wealth he had sur- 
veys made and kept pressing Parliament todo something. Fin- 
ally the English decided to make the canal themselves ; they think 
Mr. Whitehouse should have a part of the increased value for 
what he has done, and it is estimated this will amount to many 
millions —-making him a very rich man, 

The people who will go to the Raiyan will come from the 
crowded cities, mainly Cairo ; it will support 200,000 or more. 
In the changes that have occurred in Egypt the old Lake 
Moeris was not supplied with water and so dried up. No canal, 
however, is anywhere visible, but one may possibly be found. 
The rainfall is very slight in Egypt; in 1886,which was a wet year for 
that country, only three and one-half inches fell in the entire year. 
The passing of Egypt into the hands of the Romans, then into 
the hands of the Turks, were steps toward the decay and ruin of 
al most remarkable country; it is now slowly being regener- 
ated. 


¥ 
How Wasps and Bees Get Drunk. 


Mr. Lawson Tait says: “I have been watching the wasps 
with great interest, and have noticed the avidity with which they 
attack certain fruit when fully ripe, rotting in fact, and I have 
also noticed some of the peculiar results of their doing so. The 
sugar in some fruits which are most attacked by wasps has a 
tendency to pass into a kind or kinds of alcohol in the ordinary 
process of rotting, a fact which is easily ascertained by the use of 
a still not large enough to attract the attention of the excise au- 
thorities. On such fruit, particularly grapes and certain plums, 
you will see wasps pushing and fighting in numbers much larger 
than can be accommodated, and you will see them get very 
drunk, crawl away in a semi-somnolent condition, and repose in 
the grass for some time, till they get over the “bout,” and then 
they will go at it again. It is while they are thus affected that 
they do their worst stinging, both in the virulent nature of the 
stroke and the utterly unprovoked assaults of which they are 
guilty. I was stung last year by a drunken wasp, and suffered 
severely from symptoms of nerve poison for several days. In 
such drunken peculiarities they resemble their human contem- 
poraries,” 





The blood is the source of health. To keep it pure, take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla—and only Hood’s. 
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Books. 


English Literary Criticism, by C. E. Vaughan, is a book that 
will be much in demand among students of literature. Its pur- 
pose is to sketch the development of criticism and particularly of 
the critical method in England, and to illustrate each phase of its 
growth by one or two samples taken from the most typical writ- 
ers. The introduction gives a survey of the growth and develop- 
ment of English criticism, along with the growth of our creative 
literature Then tollow the most noted critical productions of 
such writers as Sir Philip Sidnev, John Dryden, Samuel Johnson, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Hazlett, Charles Lamb, 
Percy Bysshe Shelly, Thomas Carlyle, and Walter Pater. The 
volume has numerous footnotes. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 





Longmans’ English Classics is a series designed for use in 
secondary schools in accordance with the system of study recom- 
mended and outlined by the Committee of Ten, and in direct 
preparation for the uniform entrance requirements in English, 
now adopted by the principal American colleges and universities, 
Each volume contains full notes, introductions, bibliographies, 
and other explanatory and illustrative matter. Among the vol- 
umes already published are Shakespeare's As You Like It, with 
an introduction by Prof Barrett Wendell, of Harvard university 
and notes by William Lyon Phelps, Ph. D.; The Merchant of 
Venice, with an introduction and notes by Prof. Francis B. 
Gummere, of Haverford college; Mzlton’s Paradise Lost, with 
an introduction and notes by Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., of 
Union college; Macaulay's Life of Samuel Johnson, with an 
introduction and notes by Huber Gray Buehler, A. M., English 
master at the Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, Conn.; and Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield with an introduction and netes by 
Prof. Mary A. Jordan, of Smith college. The introductions are 
quite long, are prepared with great care, and naturally create a 
desire to study thoroughly the literary. works to which they re- 
late. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York ) 


The All the Year Round series is intended to give very young 
pupils nature work for all seasons, of such a character that they 
will become interested in plants, animals, and other objects. The 
lessons were prepared by two St. Paul teachers, Frances L. Strong, 
and Gertrude A. Stoker. We have before us the book entitled 
Wenter, in whichjthere are descriptions and stories for that season. 
The matter was useé in St. Paul for morning talks, drawing, spell- 
ing, reading, and language lessons. The authors tell how the 
lessons were used there; they recognize the fact, however, that 
conditions vary in different schools, and hence leave the adapta- 
tion to circumstances to the individual teacher. The book is fine- 
ly illustrated. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Formerly it was said that the acquisition of shorthand was as 
good a one as a young person going into business could make ; this 
still holds true, but typewriting has since been added. A good 
stenographer and typewriter can command a position at any 
time. Do not try to learn typewriting in a haphazard fashion, 
but profit by the experience of others. The Peirce Manual for 
the Typist tells just how to acquire the art. Besides directions 
for learning to write there are forms for correspondence for dif- 
terent kinds of business. (Thomas May Peirce, 917 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia.) 





ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF 


.l he Natural System of Vertical Writing... 





BY A. F. NEWLANDS AND R. K. ROW. 


‘. the belief that school instruction in writing should be treated as a means to an end, and not an end in itself, the following are the basal prin- 
ciples upon which the Natural System of Vertical Writing has been prepared : 


1. The letter forms are the simplest possible, and based on those of 
print 

2. In height the proportion of short letters to capitals and tall letters is 
that of one to two. 

3. With the exception of a base line, no guide lines whatever are used. 

4. The copies for beginners are large and pronounced, the size being 
gradually diminished as the pupil progresses. 





5. The subject-matter of the copies is such as to stimulate thought on 
the part of the pupil. 

6. From the outset the letters are grouped in words These are words 
of interest to children, and are pictorially illustrated in the two 
lower books. 

7. In early instruction the emphasis is put on the letter forms, and not 
on the lines connecting them. In writing, as in printing, it Is 
the grouping of the letters which produces the word-picture. 


. . Fall River, Lynn, Chicopee, Newton, Mass.; Columbus, Ga.; Pawtucket, 
Some Recent Adoptions > R.1I.; Brookline, Mass.; Cleveland, 0.; Brooklyn, N. Y. Oswego, N.Y.; 


Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Eight Counties in California. 
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Literary Notes. 


Ginn & Co. have begun a series called 
All The Year Kcund, by Frances L Strong, 
of the Teachers’ training school, St. Paul, 
Minn. It is inthree parts: Part 1., Au/umn; 
Part Il., Wénter; Part Ill. Spreng. This 
series is designed to tell in a child’s lan- 
guage, and in a manner interesting to 
children, stories of the natural object stud- 
ied for a specific day or lesson. The 
stories correspond in order of arrangement 
as nearly as possible to the precise time of 
the year at which the materials may be 
most readily obtained in our latitude. The 
work is adapted to the seccnd, third, or 
fourth year of school according to the 
course of study in the schools which use it. 
The stories are illustrated by Gertrude A. 
Stoker, supervisor of drawing in the St. 
Paul public schools, with pen and-ink 
sketches of the objects studied. The series 
also contains literary selections akin to the 
lessons, and references to selections of 
similar nature that may be obtained from 
other sources. 


S. W. Straub & Co., of Auditorium 
building, Chicago, have just published a 
number of Vocal Booklets, a sample copy 
of which they will mail upon receipt of six 
two-cent stamps. Each booklet contains 
from five to seventeen choice choir anthems 
specially adapted to church use. 


Encouraged by the extraordinary success 
Guerber’s Méarchen und Erziéhlungen, 
which went into a third edition in seven 
months after issue of the first, the pub- 
lishers, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have 
now in press for immediate issue Marchen 
und Erzahlungen I1., to follow the former 
book, or be used as an independent reader 
of greater difficulty. As in the former 
book, the German texts have been rewritten 
so as to put them in a style easier than that 
in which German is written for Germans, 
and adapted to American beginners. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., during the com- 
ing school year will issue 18 regular num 
bers of the Riverside Literature Series. The 
high standard of the numbers already 
brought out will be fully sustained by the 
masterpieces which will be added in the 
coming year. The following numbers will 
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be published in September and October : 
Tennyson's Coming of Arthur and Other 
Idylis of the King |No. 99]. The other 
Idylls will be Elaine, Guinevere, and The 
Passing of Arthur; Lowell Leaflets. Poems, 
and Prose Passages for Reading and Reci- 
tation, compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon, 
with illustrations and a biographical sketch 
[Extra Double No. O]. Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation with America |No. 100]; 
Pope’s //zad, containing selections required 
for admission to colleges; and Shakes- 
peare’s Macbeth, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 
immediate issue a new edition of A Primer 
of American Literature, by Professor C. F. 
Richardson, of Dartmouth college. This 
book will be thoroughly revised and brought 
down to the current year. It will be in- 
creased in size and will include an appendix 
containing the portraits and homes of lead- 
ing American authors. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once, 
in the Series of Questions of the Day, a 
monograph by Judge Tourgée, author of 
“A Fool’s Errand,” etc., entitled, Zhe 
Battle of the Standards, or Coin and 
Credit, the Antidote for Coin Without 
Credit, They also have on the press a re- 
vised edition of Wheeler’s Real Bz- Metal- 
lism, or True Coin versus False Coin. A 
new edition of Shaw’s Hizstory of Currency 
will be ready shortly for publication in New 
York and London. 


“Woman's Battle in Great Britain,” 
forms the theme of an absorbing article by 
the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D. D., who 
in the North American Review tor Sep- 
tember tells the story of the efforts made 
by the women of the British Islands to win 
for themselves higher education and ad- 
mission to the universities, medical educa- 
tion with a view to medical practice, and 
the right of female suffrage. 


The first or “ general” part of Dr. Rich- 
ard Hertwig’s Lehrduch der Zoologie has 
been translated by Professor George W. 
Field, of Brown university, and will be pub- 
lished soon by Henry Holt & Co. 


The recent publications of Henry Altemus, 
Philadelphia, include, among others, the 
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following: Why Americans Dislike Eng- 
land, by Professor George B. Adams, Yale 
college, and The Monroe Doctrine, by 
George Bach McMaster, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


In The Colonial Parson of New Eng- 
land, Frank S. Child has prepared an 
interesting, humorous and sympathetic 
study of one of the most entertaining fig- 
ures in the life and history of New Eng- 
land. 


Harper & Brothers have issued Modern 
Greek Mastery, a short road to ancient 
Greek, by Thomas L, Stedman, A. M , M.D. 
In the preparation of this text-book of 
modern Greek. the author’s main motive 
has been to furnish an introduction to a 
knowledge of ancient Greek. In his view, 
the latter can be most profitably and ad- 
vantageously studied by one having a 
knowledge of the modern language. In 
addition, it is hoped that the volume will 
prove useful to travelers in Greece, as well 
as in Turkey, Asia Minor, and Egypt 


Hampton Roads and Thereabouts is the 
title of a little pamphlet issued by the Old 
Dominion Steamship Co., W. L. Guillaudeu, 
pier 26, North river, N. Y., vice-president 
and traffic manager. It describes the places 
worthy of note in the vicinity of Hampton 
Roads, and is beautifully illustrated and il- 
luminated. 


An illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of books for school libraries has been pre- 
pared by Mr, A. Flanagan, 262 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. ‘Teachers will find this a 
very valuable book to consu't when per- 
forming the important work of replenishing 
the supply of books for the children. 
Among the classes of books catalogued are 
Bibles of various kinds, biography, essays, 
belles lettres, fiction, history, humor, juven- 
ile books, magazines and papers, pottry, 
scientific, travel and adventure, etc. The 
catalogue contains clear, full, and complete 
descriptions of the books and school-room 
articles mentioned. The library department 
of the firm is in capable hands and the 
wants of the schools will be well attended 
to. The catalogue will be sent free of cost 
on application. 
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Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Constructjon and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 


always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
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| Of America. 
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Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
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COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession, 
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Cord Edge 


is the latest 


in e > 
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e “wo BIAS 
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@ 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
CUT BIAS —-fits skirts of any shape. 
CORD SECURED —can’t drop out and 
look unsig:tly. 
STITCHED EDGE-—gives more ele- 
gant finish and is more easily applied than 
any other. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples mailed free. 

“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emmi M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal,tellsin plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; maiied for 25c. 

S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 6090, N. Y. City. 













FIRST CLASS °3:3-8--: 
+++ VASSAR COLLEGE: 
THEY ARE ALL TAUGHT TO USE 


=¢ BROWNS **- 
FRENCH DRESSING 


It is the most reliable dressing upon the market, 
and more of Brown’s French Dressing is sold 
throughout the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and accept 
no substitute ; take only 


Brown’s French Dressing 








At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowt 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction « 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I car 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs: 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. LY. 
DE APNESS.&.H540 NOISES cuRED. 


as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers beard. F 
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Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 











Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


ESF Rot, Wr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 







Literary Notes. | 


One of the most pressing national prob- 
lems, and at the same time one of the | 
hardest to solve, is what the government | 
is to do to obtain from the Pacific railways | 
the millions owing by them to it and now | 
coming due. Dr. J. P. Davis, one of the| 
foremost authorities on this subject, has 
contributed an elaborate paper to the| 
September Annals of the American Acad- | 
emy, in which he discusses the Pacific | 
railway question in all its bearings, ex- | 
plaining in particular the advantages and | 
disadvantages of the various proposed | 
plans of settlement. | 

Col. Francis V. Greene will discuss in the 
October Scrzbner’s some of the broader | 
principles which should control the com- | 
mission in perfecting the charter to govern | 
Greater New York. He calls this “an op-| 
portunity for constructive statesmanship | 
that has not been equaled in importance | 
since the adoption of the federal constitu- 





tion in 1789.” The paper will interest | 
dwellers in all great cities, 


Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. It is impos. 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics ” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


’ = 44... assist Digestion and cure 
Hood s Pills Coustipation. 25 cents. 








| 

Ginn & Co. have issued, in the Inter- | 

national Modern Language series, B. Pérez | 

Galdés ; Dona Perfecta, edited with an in- 

troduction and notes by Prof. Arthur R. 
Marsh 


sh, of Harvard university. Among 
living European novelists, Pérez Galdds is | 
by general consent one of the most emin- | 
ent, Among the books from his pen there | 


Is absorbed into the 


is none better adapted to introduce the! circulation almost in- 


American student to the rich and varied, | 


but little known literature of modern Spain. | stantly. Beef teas and 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have in the press | 


two new Italian histories by authors not | broths contain no nour- 


unknown in this department of literature:| . 


the one is A Short History of Italy, by|ishment whatever. 


Miss Kirkland, written in a fluent and easy 
style which adapts it alike for the old and 
the young; the other, /éaly zn the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Mrs. Latimer, is hand- 
somely illustrated with portraits, and is in | 
other respects uniform with tvat author's | 


tories. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press 
for immediate issue, in “ Heath's Modern 
Language Series,” Baumbach’s;Der Schwie. 
gersohn, edited with notes for second year 
classes in German, by Dr. Wilhelm Bern. 
hardt. Thestory is full of delightful humor, 
and will be found an unusually entertaining 
text for school or college. | 





| 


tecture, by Charles T. Mathews M. A.,| 
uniform with “Schools and Masters of | 
Painting and Schools and Masters of | 
Sculpture,” with numerous illustrations . 
What ts Electricity ? by Prof. John Trow- 
bridge, and 7he Evolutzon of the Art of 
Music, by C. Hubert H. Parry, new vol- 
umes in the International Scientific Series : 
The Story of Electricity, by John Munro, 
a new volume in the Library of Useful 
Stories; Fiat Money in France (new edi- 
tion), by Andrew D. White. 


The September Kindergarten Magazine 
(Kindergarten Literature Company, Chi- 
cago), gives full measure, weli pressed 
down, in nearly a hundred pages of import- 
ant and readable matter. A complete ac- 
count of the methods pursued in the Boston 
public kindergartens opens the program ; | 
followed by a full report of the annual kin- 
dergarten department meeting held during 
the national congress at Buffalo; the open- 
ing chapter of “ A Twentieth Century Ger- 
trude,” by Ellen Lee Wyman, and the 
Mother-Play Study series conducted by 
that able educator, Susan E. Blow. Dr. 
John Dewey discusses in an able article, 





“‘ Imagination and Expression.” 












series of popular Nineteenth Century his- | 
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New York City. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Germany has a population of 51,770,284, 
according to the census of 1895, the results 
of which have just been published ; 18,501,- 
307 persons are engaged in agriculture, 
20,253,241 in mining and manufactures, 
5,966,845 in commerce, 886,807 in domestic 
service, and 2,835,222 in the service of the 
state; 3,326,862 persons are not classified. 


A Japanese soldier is allowed seven 
ounces of meat in his rations, an Austrian 
or Spanish private eight, a French, Turkisb, 
German, or Belgian nine, an Italian eleven, 
an Englishman twelve, a Russian sixteen. 
The ration in the United States army is 
twenty ounces. The ration of bread is 
highest in the Austrian army, thirty-two 
ounces, and lowest in tne English, sixteen 
ounces. In the German army it is twenty 
eight ounces, in the French and Italian it 
is twenty-two, the same in the United 
States, and in the Russian army seventeen 
ounces. All modern armies, save the Rus- 
sian, have also a daily allowance of rice. 


The Jewish population of Jerusalem is 
three times greater in 189> than it was 
twenty years ago and is now said to be 
over 60,000. The increase is accounted for 
by the immigraticn from Russia. A good 
many Jews are also settling in several other 
parts of the land of Palestine. 


A new German colony is to be established 
in the province of Santa Catarina, in south- 
ern Brazil, on a large tract of land bought 
by the North German Lloyd, the Hamburg 
and South American Navigation Company, 
and the Hamburg Colonization Society. 


Fully 90% of the cities using Free Text- 
Books are now using the “* Hoiden System 
for Preserving Books,” articles manufac 
tured by the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass., for the protection of 
both the z#szde as well as the outszde of the 
books. Free Text-Book School Boards 
will do well to look into this matter as the 
saving effected is estimated by those places 
using the System to be largely in excess of 
its cost. 


Sparrows are possessed of queer traits, 
and are in the habit of building nests in 
Strange places. One would scarcely believe 
that a sparrow would build a nest upon the 
gear underneath a railroad carthat traveled 
many miles in a day, yet such a case was 
noted by the press not long ago. The re- 
porter, not long ago, was standing upon a 
canal bridge, and saw attached to the rail 
running along the deck over the rudder a 
sparrows nest. Almost every electric light 
contains a sparrow’s nest, tucked away in 
the top of the shade and pro:ected from the 
glare of the light by the framework of the 
lamp. ‘The electric light tenders, wno 
change the carbon points every morning, 
expect to find the nests, and never disturb 
them, and the sparrows seem not to mind 
the men at work— New York Sun. 


The celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the invention ot lithography 
will take place at Terrance Garden, 58th 
street, N. Y., Oct. 16 and 17. The cele- 
bration will take the form of an exhibition 
of all the different products of lithography, 
comprising the history and growth of the 
art from its birth to the present day ; illus- 
trated by specimens and prints from the 
earliest date and from all civilized countries, 





Proofs of the different inventions made} 
from time to time in aid of and applied to | 
lithography, both chemical ard mechanical, | 
will also be exhibited. Lectures on the | 
history, progress, and development of the | 
invention will be delivered by well-known | 
exponents of lithography in all of its many | 
and varied branches. 


Among the many schools and colleges 
now adopting the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand, may be mentioned Paine’s Busi- 
ness college,one of the oldest and best known 
institutions in New York city, which mckes 
the announcement in its new prospectus. 
The teaching of the Isaac Pitman short- 
hand in the public schools of this and other 
large cities has had the effect of populer- 
izing this system to such an extent, that it 
would seem that the day is not far distant 
when the majority of schools and business 
colleges will be teaching ic. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass., have supplied their Book 
Covers and repairing material to a great 
number of City School Boards for fall use. | 
Among them, Pittsburg, Allegheny. Erie, | 
Harrisburg, Reading, Scranton, Hazleton, | 
Duluth, Minn., Bangor, Me., Worcester, | 
Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, | 
Salem, Hartford, and a very large number | 
of others. Their business increases largely 
every year, because their articles prove a 
great saving of the books, 


The British Medical Journal condemns 
for its evil effects what it describes as “a 
practice which can be seen in full swing 
every Gay at any of our seaside watering- | 
places — little children ‘ paddling ’ with their 
clothes tucked up, their feet chilled, and 
their heads exposed to the blazing sun. No | 
doubt they enjoy it, but the danger it in- | 
volves is very great. The thickness of the | 
child's skull and of the soft parts preewn f 
it is less than in the adult, and the fact that | 
in some cases, where recovery takes place, ' 
permanent paralysis results shows that | 
definite local mischief is produced in the | 
brains of patients attacked in this way.” | 





Feed Them Properly 


and carefully; reduce the painfully large 
percentage of infant mortality. Take no| 
chances and make no experiments in this | 
very important matter. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives, 


We are pleased to see the deserved suc 
cess of the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. Every year their busi- 
ness grows largely because the use of their 
articles really saves the destruction of the 
school books They only have one price to 
all School Boards and are so modest in 
their statements that a prominent school 
superintendent recently said to them. ‘* You 
don’t state your case half strongly enough ; 
I have watched the effect carefully in our 
schools and am satisfied the books last 
more than twice as long.” Free Text-Book 
School Boards better look into this matter. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Sootninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. [t SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES | 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- | 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the | 
world. Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,’ and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





MON, «UES WED f{HUR FRI. | GAT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


HU usu wows 


AN OLD 
MAN 


feels a chill in his blood 
even in summer. He has 
probably worked hard— 
physically or mentally—all 
his life, and he feels ener- 
vated—worn out. Heneeds 
something stimulating, yet 
absolutely pure; something 
warming and full of digest- 
ible nutriment; something 
to fortify his system, renew 
his life, prop his strength. 
Well, 


MALexre: ¢ 
The EXTRA 


will do all that. A dozen 
bottles will make 100 per 
cent difference in his ap- 
pearance and feelings. He 
will cease to be “an old 
man.’? At Druggists. 


Hye ihihih 
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REATAMERICA 
(RERTAMERICAN 


WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
{ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 


Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
| of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % |b. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


{ THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New Yor«. 


























| GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL & METAL PLATING. 





a Werk—Gents or Ladies, at 
home or traveling, taking orders, 
i) using and selling Prof. Gray's 












Piaters. Plates watches, jewelry, 
itableware, bicycles, &c. No experi- 
ence, heavy plate, modern method, 
guaranteed. We do plating, manu- 
facture outfits, all sizes. Teach the 
art. Outfits complete, all tools, 
lathes, materials, &c. ready for 
work. Secrets and formulas FREE 
No toys. WRITE. Testimonials, 








samples FREE. H. Gray & Co., Pisting Works, Columbus, 0. 
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NATURE STUDY. 


The Best Supplementary Reading. 








ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


By FRANCES L. STRONG of the Teachers Training School, St. Paul, Minn. 
AUTUMN. (Jn Press.) Part 11.—WINTER. Sq. 12mo, cloth. 
pp. For introduction, 30 cents Part III.—SpPRING. 

trated. 99pp. For introduction, 30 cents." 


STUDY AND STORY NATURE READERS. 


By J. H. STI¢KNEY, author of the Stickney Readers. Now Ready. 
For Primary Grades. Sq. 12mo, cloth. Fully illustrated. 


— SEED-BABIES. 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY, recently Instructor in Biology, Armour Institute, Chicago. 
Boards. Illustrated. 75 pp. For introduction, 25 cents. 


THE JANE ANDREWS BOOKS. 


By JANE ANDREWS. THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS, 
AND ALL. For introduction, 50 cents. 
LonG AGo To Now. 


Part l.— 
Fully illustrated. 102 
Sq. 12mo, cloth. Fully illus- 


PETS AND COMPANIONS, 
142 pp. For introduction, 


‘ For introduction, 50 cents. EAcH 
ctiol t TEN Boys WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
For introduction, 50 cents, 


LITTLE NATURE STUDIES for LITTLE PEOPLE. 


From the Essays of JOHN BURROUGHS. Edited by Mary E. Burt. Vol. I.—A PRIMER 
AND A FirsT READER. Boards. 106 pp. Illustrated. For introduction, 25 cents. 
Vol. II.—A SECOND READER AND A THIRD READER. Illustrated. Boards. 103 pp. 
For introduction, 25 cents. 


GLIMPSES AT THE PLANT WORLD. 


By Fanny D, BERGEN. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 156 pp. For introduction, 50 cents. 
ot 
Descriptive circulars of the above books sent postpaid on application. 


Me 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA. 




















VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E£. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, t10 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


Smith remier ‘['ypewriters, 


* Sete se 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
: HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Adéress THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch omens mTumeauEses" ms! — Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








QOOOOOOOO000d 
Translations  O 


© Literal —Interlinear —105 Volumes 


O Dictionaries 


O German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
O Latin, Greek 


O Tutorial Series 


200 vols. specially designed for coach- 
O ing for exams. in all college studies O 


binds & Woble 
Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 
O 4 Cooper Institute, New York City 
\ 
OQOOOOOOOOOOOO 
Mitton = Rradiey = Zo., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Now is the time ® look over your equipment 
for the beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we manufacture a 
bewildering variety of material and devices for 
the aid of teachers of kindergartens and 
primary schools, and as the principles of the 
Froebelian philosophy are now governing to 
some extent all departments of education, 
many of our goods and especially some of our 
books ought to furnish valuable hints to in- 
structors in higher grades. 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it 
behooves all who care for progress to know 
something ofits spirit and its methods, by 
which it has already acquired so firm a hold 
on the advanced educational mind of this and 
other countries, 

There is one book which we publish, ‘*‘ The 
Paradise of Childhood,” Quarter Century 
Edition, that is particularly useful to those 
primary teachers who have not had a kinder 
garten training and yet desire to introduce 
some cf the new methods into their schools. 
This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both 
in city and country schools, and there is no 
other book published that is better adapted to 
the purpose than this well known guide, 
‘*The Paradise of Childhood.” 

Our 80-page catalog, fully illustrated, gives 
adescription of our other books and of the 
great variety of School Aids which we manu- 
facture. This will be mailed free to address, 


Send for it. You will find something to in- 
terest you in it. 


Springficld, Abass., 


[Pilton Bradley Zo. 





New York, 
Atlanta, 
Kansas City. 





The Leading Conservatory C 
founded by Dr. E. Tourjée a ae 
t Calendar giving fuli information free. 
tant Heokeres ory of Muate. Boston. 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK 
Please send for catalogue and price list, 


orresp 


& GENERAL SCHOOL —— “] 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 

J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
‘S52 WASHINGTON ST. 

8 OS TON MAS 5 


























